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‘THE LITTLE RED RIBBON. 


BY J. W. RILEY. 





The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose ! 

The summertime comes and the summertiine goes— 
And never a blossom tn all of the land 

As white as the gleam of her beckoning hand. 


The long winter months, and the glare of the snows; 
‘The little red ribbon, tlhe ring and the rose ! 

And never a glimmer of sun tn the skies 

As bright as the light of her glorious eyes ! 


lbreams only are true ; but they fade and are gone, 
And her face ts not here when I wake at dawn ; 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose, 

All, all I give up from my wealth of repose ! 

lam qeary of waiting, and weary of tears, 

And my heart tires, too, all these desalate years, 
Moaning over the one only song that it knows, 
The little red ribbon, the ring and the rose ! 


IN AFTER YEARS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE COST OF HER 
PROMISE ;"’ “A GIRL’S MISTAKE;” 
“NOT FAIR FOR ME.” ETC. 











CHAPTER IJI.—[CONTINUED. ] 


ERE, mate, come and take a hand and 

change the confounded luck !’’ one of 
the players exclaimed, as he looked up and 
saw the new-comer. 

“Not to-night, mate.”’ 

Desmond, with a nod and forced smile, 
passed the table and looked eagerly round 
the room. 

On asmall raised platform stood an old 





piano littered with sheets of music, and a 
tall man with a long beard and bold black | 
eyes, in whom Desinond recognized one of | 
the greatest desperadoes in the cainp, was 
turning over the loose pages and selecting | 
his favorite songs. 

But of Patricia, to his intense relief, Des- 
mond saw no sign. 

“| might have known it was a falsehood. 
Imagine that innocent child here !’’ he said 
to himself, with a deep sigh of relief as he 
turned and retraced bis steps towards the 
door. 

“Here, Selwyn, deal tor me, at all events 
if you won't play,”’ seid ‘we of the Nap 
players. 

‘‘All right. 

‘*How’s the luck inate ?”’ 

“Awfully bad! I ain just about cleaned 
out.”’ 

Desmond took the c: 


cards in his hand. As 


he dealt the first round, a loud stamping of | 


feet, a jingling of the glasses on the table, 
followed by a sudden lul! 
attracted his attention. 


He paused im the act of dealing the cards | 


and turning towards the platforin, saw, with 
a horror and disgust too deep for utterance, 
Patricia standing by the piano with a sheet 
ot music in her hand! 

For a moment, Desmond could scarcely 
believe the evidence of his senses, 

It must be a mistake, a horrible dream, 
he told himself; and yet it was all clear and 
distinct enough. . 

On the platform, in ber shabby frock, 
Patricia stood singing in her sweet girlish 
voice one of the sentimental ballads which 
were the rough diggers’ favorite songs. 

She was looking flushed and excited, and 
consequently much prettier than usual: 
and Desimend noticed with angry disgust 
that the bold black eyesof the man sitting at 
the piano, playing the accompaniment to 
the song, never once stirred from the girl’s 


. rthe 1 pulse t rush 

and rescue her at any cost from the con 
taininating atmosphere around Was alinost 
too strong to be resisted. He eibowed his 
way a little nearer the platform, and stood 
w.tn his strong white teeth viciously biting 


Lis moustache, and his angry biue eyes 


in the noise, | 
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fixed upon Patricia's unconscious fuco, 
waiting till the song should cease. 


Loud applause and inore than one cry of | 
encore rang through the room as the last | 
sweet note died away ; and the accompanist | 
placing his hand | 


rose froin his seat, and, 
fainiliarily on the girl's shoulder, whisper- 
ed eagerly in her ear. 

Patricia frowned, and shook herself froin 
his detaining band. 

Desmond could not hear either question 
or answer; but he guessed from her manner 
and decided shake of the head that she had 
refused to comply with the réquest, what- 
ever it might be, which the nan made. 

He laughed insolently. 

“Oh, but you must! You promised an- 
other song, or, if not’—and he bent his 
head so closely over the gir’s shoulder that 


his beard touched ber cheek—‘“you must | 


pay the forfeit ! 

“Give mea kiss, and I'll let you off this 
time.” 

Desinond started forward, with a mutter- 
ed imprecation ; but, long before he could 
reach the platform, Patricia, with one quick 
bound, had sprung out of reach of the 
rough hand which clutched at her dress, 
and caught up a knife which lay on the ta- 
ble. 

“Tf you dare—if you touch 
stab you!”’ the girl panted. 

She looked like a savage young tigress as 


mo—I will 


she stood with her parted lips and dilated | 


eyes, and a loud murmur of amusement 
and adiniration rose froin the audience. 


But the fiery eyes softened and drooped | 


and the flerce little hand fell nervously to 
her side as Desmond pushed his way 
through the crowd and sprang upon the 
platform. 

“Come away, Patricia; this is no fit place 
for you,”’ he said, in a low voice, full 
concentrated anger and disgust. 

Patricia obediently put her hand within 
his proffereed arin and allowed hiin to lead 
her down the room. 


A murmur of dissatisfaction and sullen | 
but Des- 


protest rose froin the audience ; 
mond looked so dangerously defiant and 
reckless, and 
significantly towards the revolver which 


peeped out of his breast pocket, that it was 
judged prudent to allow the pair to pass | 


undisturbed. 


Desmond drew a deep breath of relief as | 
they 
with the 
cool evening air blowing in their flushed 


the door closed behind thein, and 


stood outside in the moonlight, 


faces, 


He walked on in silence for a while with | 
Patricia, who, now that the mnoment of ex- | 
citeinent was past, was clinging, pale and | 
| most girls of your age, 
i don’t understand—how should 


frizhtened, to his ari. 


Desinond could not trust himself to speak 
for sone time; bis anger and disgust wore 


too great. 


Patricia, unconscious as yet of the enor- 
his eyes, glanced 
to tine like a 


in 
time 


mity of her. offence 
meekly at him from 
chidden child. 


“How pale be is—how awfully angry he 


looks !"’ the girl thonght timidly. 
She summoned courage to 
last. 


“Mr. Selwyn, you are not angry with ine 
| are you? 
“You won't tell Jesse ?”’ she said, placing 


a timid little hand on his arin. 


The childish penitent voice, 


face, above, the perfect innocence in the 

girl's manner, sent a pang of pify and ten- 

lerness through: tix ung mans I ‘ 
was i 

with al ! x pr 

the protection and care she sO sor 


needed. “Angry? 


“No, I am far toosorry to be angry, my 


child,’’ he said sadly. 
r “Sorry! 











of 
changed into one of 


his blue eyes glanced so | 


speak at 


the tearful 


“Why ?''—and Patricia, relieved ot her | 


worst trouble, the dread of her idol's dis | 
pleasure, looked up with perplexed eyes, 
“Oh, you mean because of what bappened 
to-night! 

“But that was quite an unusual thing, 
Mr. Selwyn. 

“Generally they are all nico and civil 
enough. 

“It was the first time any one was rude 
to ine, and I dare say it will never happen 
again.’’ 

“Happen again! You mut 
there again, Patricia—never !" 
said sternly. 

“Why not?” 

“Why not! Oh, vou poor little child !" | 
Desinond cried pussionatel y. 

“Can't [make you understand why it is | 
impossible—the shaime—the degradation of | 
it all? 

“An innocent child like you standing on 
that platforin, singing love-songs to men 
like—theim {’ 

Ile pointed back to the canteen with a 


never go | 
Desinond | 


| gesture of infinite scorn and loathing. 


“Oh, it 1s horrible, shameful 1” 

But still Patricia failed to understand the 
full tneaning of the words; there was even | 
a ring of indignant pride in her sweet voice 
as she threw back ber head, and looked up | 
into Destnond’s face, 

“Shame—degradation! I don't know what 
you meun, Mr, Selwyn. It ts honest work, 
at all events. 

“You don't suppose [ do it for my own 
pleasure or amusement? I aim obliged to 
do that, or——”" 

“Or what?’ asked Desinond sternly. 

Patricia bit her lip angri'y. ' 

“Or starve,” she sad sullenly, “since you 
will have the reason !’’ 

“Starve!’—and Desmond's angry look 
pain and astonish- 








nent. 

“Yos, starve; thatis the plain English | 
of it,” Patricia answered unwillingly. | 
“The money we brought with us was all 
spent long ago, and you know well enough 
we have made nothing since we 

here. 

‘Jesse thinks Iam a splendid 
and often wonders how J can contrive 
inake our money last so long! 
knows it was exhausted weeks ago ; and he 
is so ill that I could not bear hit to want 


Calle 


to 


anything. orto worry hii with my trou- 
bles.’’ 
“Why didn’t you tell me?" Desinond 


asked gently. 

“All the same, my child, you tnust never 
go there again. 

“You elitd—more childish than 
I think—and you 
vou ?--the 
shame and borror of the thing! Why, I 
would rather have seen my own little sister 


ure a 


| dead in her coffin than standing where you 


stood to-night!" the young man cried pas 
sionutel y. 

For the first time Patricia began to vaguely 
understand what the words inoplied. 

The loathing scorn in Desinond's face 
seemed to throw a new light across her 
troubled tind. 

She looked up, with lovely 
the color flushing hotly into 
with 


dilated eves, 
her face, 
the 


ancl 


her heart beating fiercely birth 
wotnan ood, 
then 


innocent 


throes of ler 
She bad been tll 


child, rnorant 


only a child—a 


and of evil; but 
was never a chiid 


Patr Ma, Ut nh 


uyvaith. 


4} a4 


For poor other and } 


bATiE ai and xz 


With one 

boundary 
womanhood, left 

| pood behind for ever 


sudden bound, she had le ape 
line to the 


her innocent 


ACTUSS the shores ol 


and child 


inanager, | 
| 


He little | 


J) 
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They had passed through the camp, and 
were walking on the bank by the river- 
side, 

With a quick frightened gesture, Patricia 
covered her face with her hands and sank 
down on the short dry grass. 


“Ah—I understand now :"’ she said, with 


' a low wob. 


Desinond sat down by her side, 
his arin round the little trembling figure 
and stroked the thick plait of hair which 
hung down far below her waist. 

“Tell me all about it, 
kind voice, 

“What first 


and put 
dear,’he said in his 


made you think of going 


| there ?”’ 


“I was at Fernieys’ ‘—with an 
effort Patricia dried her tears; but there 
was a white frozen look on her face waich 
touched Desinond keenly, and the sweet 
childish ring seemed to have died out ot 
her voice and lett it strained and hard. “I 
used to teach the children, you know ; and 
one night Mr. Henderson——" 

“Flenderson ? 

“Who is he ?” 

“The man who keeps the canteen. Don't 
you know Dick Henderson, Mr. Selwyn ? 
I thought every did !’—and Patricia 
looked up with great surprise. “Well, he 
caine in and beard ine singing to the chil- 
dren; and he waited outside for ime, and 
asked me if T would to the canteen 
three nights a week and sing. He offered 
two dollars and a hglf a night—Mers. 
Fernley gave me seventy tive cents a week 
—so | was very pleased, and accepted the 
offer at once, 

“It was rather disagreeable at first; but I 
soon got ured to itjand then the money was 
80 acceptable. 

“Indeed, I don't know 


one night’ 


one 


come 


how wo should 


have lived without it the last three weeks, 
Patricia added sadly. 

“Does Jesse know 7?" 

“Ol course not! 

“He would not have allowed me to go 
there, ] know; and bow we shall manage 
now without the money L carned [ can’t 


imagine;”’ 
less voice, 
“You must letine help you of course,” 


poor Patricia went on in a hope. 


said Desinond, in his kind cheery way. 
“Now dou't be a litthe goose, Pat! Don't 
you kiow iain one of these seeheaee be- 


ings, as Jack Thorold used to say, who are 
born with a silver spoon thie 
I have far more tnoney than 1 
to do with, child. It 
help me to spend it.” 

“Oh but PT cannot!’ 
crimson, 


ir mouths ? 
what 
to 


in 
know 
will 


be a charity 


—and Patricia flushed 


“Jesse never would—" 
“Jesse need not Know 

Vat, Boorse! 
and the young tuan’s faee grew kind 
and earnest—*T have a little sister at home, 
just about your aye ; 


alvout it. 


ls besides 


anything 
Come, don't be a 


very 


in trouble 
and want help some day; and I should like 
to think that low 


Slietinay be 


perhaps Some good tel 


night be a triend to her, justas T want to 
help you today, out of pure kindness ana 
good-nature,”’ 

“Very well’—and Patricia looked up 
with sol dewy eves—tyou shall lend it to 
ine.”’ 

“ALL right. 

“You ean pay me back when you have 
made your fortu: voup know,” Desinond 
laughed. 

M Patricia smiled 
mA 

Patricia siniled, and tha i brut 
she did not—as would have been the case 
only @ few hours before—put up | face 


frankly tor his kiss; andl wi 
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his careless good-natured fashion caught | “T have been here over a inonth, you 

bold of ber long plant of wair and, drawing | know, and I only intended to remain a few 

Ler nearer to hin, brushed bis moustache days,” Destwond remarked. 

lightly across her cheek, she shivered and | “Still I don’t know thatI shall go just yet 

blushed, and turned away with a strange | after all. 

unaccountable feeling of shyness, | “Look here, Pat,""—and he smiled re- 
Desmond looked at he: in supreme aston- | assuringly into the girl's face. 

ishinent. “I'll promise you one thing. I won't 
“What's up now? Aren't you going to leave you behind here. If I go, I'll take 

give me a kina, Pat? I baven’t vexed you, | you with tne.” 

mave T, old woman ?"' he said coaxingly. Patricia shook her head. 
“*Vexed me!" “Jeme would never agree to that,”’ she 
The intense love and gratitude in Patri- | said sadly. 

cia’s dark eyes alinost startled Desmond. | “Why not?” 

She tool his hand in her own and pressed “Because he isso certain we shall suc: 

it passionately to her ilps. “It T could only | ceed sooner or later. 

tell vou—i! vou only knew how T than “Our friends were all against our coming 

you in wey heart forall vour kindness—ah, | you know, and he would never consent 

you would not ask such a question 1" the | to go back and own that they had been 

girl cried, with impulsive teare in ber | right and be wrong.”’ 

eves, “Then he is an obstinate young idiot,” 
“IT don't need to be told, my dear,” Des | Desinond said testily. 

mond interrupted quickly; “indeed there Patricia hesitated a moment. 

is nothing to tell or to feel grateful about.’ |  Shetook up a bandful of pebbles and 

B He took bis wateh from his pocket, struck | dropped them one by into the broad stream 





| 


atnateh, and looked at the time, | below, and watched the circles widen on 
“Why do you know how late it is? Nearly | the surface with a very thoughtful tace. 
ten ! | “YT don’t know that! After all, I am 


“Jesse will think we are lost,’’ he said 
gaily. 
Come along Pat!" 


beginning to be more hopeful myself,"’ she 
said slowly. 

*Do you know’—and she flashed a de. 
—— lighted sinile into his eyes—“something 

CHAPTER IV. very wonderful Lappened this morning! 
NOTITER week passed, See, while “ou and Jesse were at your walk 
Desineona had been more than a| I found these!" 
l month at the Diamond Field#, and the She took outa little Jeather bag which 
home letters whieh were forwarded to him | Ws Ged round her neck and poured out 
frou Maritzburg were full of complaints | the contents in her hand. Desmond raised 
over his long absence and urgent entreaties | bimsell and looked eagerly. 
for his return. | “Oh, Patsie, you lithe darling !’’—and he 
| gave her a little squeeze. 

‘Is it possible! 

“Four diamonds!’ 

“Yes, and large ones too! I should think 
this one’ —and Patricia took up the largest 
stone—*:nust weigh eight or nine carats at 
least! 
| “It will be worth three or four hundred 

dollars, I know! Isn't that splendid, Des- 


“You must come home for Christinas, at 
all events,’ Mere. Villiers, his) eldest and 
favorite sister wrote. 

“We are going to have fhe house full of 
people; Lady Bretton is coming for a few 
days, and she isssure to think, if vou are 
still absent, that it is because of her you | 
Klay aWwaAY SO bony. 

“I know better of course—IT know you jnondg!? 
have forgotten her long ago--nasty deceit. “T should just think so. Does Jesse 
fulthing; butall the sume, T should like | pnow 9” 
her to manow it. a : | “Not yet. 

She bas gone off very inuch since her | “Do you know, I have a presentiment 
marriage, indeed they say Sir Joseph is | that our luck has changed at last, that 
wregular Tartar this is only the beginning of better things,’’ 

Desinond laughed and pulled his mous | Patricia went on, in her sweet excited 
tache ruetully as be read the letter, He | voice. 
could not but acknowledge to himself how “Very likely. Oh, you will make your 
cotumpletely the tinage of tis false love had | fortune some day, never fear!’’ Desinond 
faded trou bis memory during the past | answered gaily. 
inonth, how soon the wound which he bad “But T don’t want to tell Jesse just yet—_ 
fancied lite-lasting had healed, I want——” 

Ile pave this letter, which contained, be- “In tact you wan’t to pour your riches in 
sides, along aecountot a ball and tennis- | a dazzling stream betore his astonished 
mmateh, to Patricia to read one afternoon, | eyes,’ Destnond laughed. 
when he had persuaded her to give up “All right, litle woman; only’’—and he 
work an hour earlier, and had taken her’! hesitated a moment—“I wouldn’t put it off 
for a louyg walk across the veldt. too long, it is always a pity to postpone 

They were sitting on the bank to rest, | good news, T think.”’ 
ainda gorgeous carpet of brilliantly hued “No, I won't put it off too long,’’ Patricia 
flowers, with the great Vaal river Mowing repeated slowly. 
far below at the foot of the deep red ‘he bright excited smile had died out of 
rocks, her fuce, her lips quivered, and a look otf 

There was a golden gleam on the water, | intense awful dread crept into her dark 
agolden haze over the distant camp: even | eyes. 

Patricia's tice seemed to have caught a ‘The diamonds fell unheeded upon her lap 

faint reflection of the sunset light, for the | in alittle gitstening heap,and she buried ber 

tired anxious look had died out of ber faee, | face in ber hands with a low sob. 

and her eves were wondertully bright and “Oh, my boy—iny darling! Has it come 

clear, | at last, and—too late?"’ Desmond beard her 
| 





She took the letter with an exclamation | whisper to berself. 
of pleasure. He put out bis hand and stroked her 
Some time before, in the early days of | cheek gently, but did not speak. 
their triendship, she had been startled, and How could he try to comfort her? How 
a little awed wand timpressed, by discovering | could he buoy her up with hopes which he 
through some carcless remark of Des- | knew too well could never be realized, 
nond s, that his father was a Baronet, and | when day by day during the past forcnight 
that bis eldest sister had been presented at | he had watehed the boy’s reluctant feet 
Court. turning ever noreand more steadily and 
And fora little while she bad treated bim | certainly towards the Dark Valley of the 
With a respect and deference which amused | Shadow, when each morning the weak 
and puzzled the young min not a little. | hand rested more heavily on his arm, the 
But this small piece of snobbish non- | slow step grew more lagging. 
sense Was Boon Knocked out of ber by Des- And so, a8 he could not give her comfort, 
nond bimsell, and she soon began to teel | he gave hee the next best thing, infinite 
deeply interested in the EMngtish letters | love and sympathy. 
and the seraps of home news, and liked He sat by her side and stroked her hair 
nothiig better thanto hear Desmond talk— | with a caressing hand, and waited silently 
as he was very tond of doing—of his bome | till the girl’s passionate sobs subsided and 
life. her tears flowed more calmly. 
She took the letter from Desmond's hand She looked up at last, with « piteous 
and read itsilently twice, and, as she read, | simile, 
the brilliant color died slowly out of her “Ain La great fright, Mr. Selwyn ? Will 
cheeks, and ber eyes grew dark and trou- | Jesse see I have been crying?” she asked 
bled. strugylingg hard tor coui posure. 
Silently she folded the letter, replaced it “Ohno! 
In the envelope, and gave it back to its “The wind will blow away all traces of 
owner, | your tears before we reach the cainp,’’ Des- 
“Well, what do you think of it?" Des- | mond answered cheerfully. 
mond asked. |} “It was silly to cry; 1 am _ not often so 
He was lying on the grass smoking, with | foolish, am 1?” Patricia went on, with a 
his bat pulled over bis eves, faint resolute sinile that seemed infinitely 
Patricia was sitting a little higher on the | sadder than the tears to Destnond. “And 
bank. just now too, when the tide has turned ! I 
Desinond could not see her fase, but he | can’t think why 1 should have been such 
noticed that the patient little hand which | an idiot.’’ 
rested on her knee clasped and unclasped | She gathered up the diamonds slowly one 
nervously. by one, and replecing them in the bag, 


“Asleep, Pat? What do you think of all slipped it round her neck Into the bosom of 
the dissipationsin store for ine?" he asked | ber dress, 


| 





lazily. = ve | “LTreally think I must tell Jess to-night 
“Then you are going?’ —and Patricia | How delighted he will be!’ she said more 
drew adeep breath, that was alimost like a | cheertully. 
PLE ° “Tt isabout tine we made a nove, isn’t 
se] lidn't say so—thouch it Is thine I it?’’ Desinond returned. “It is a long walk 
wart rliuinly,’ Desmond answered, pu to the cainp you know.” 
, ~ Stache; ‘but sumehow I[ don't “T suppose so.”’ 
Pat iat rose irom the bank, and stood 
{[ » ‘ fullVY sorry t eave the iooKInNg intently across the broad river to- 
fr here, and to settle down wards the west. 
quietly again. Would you be sorry tu lose For quite tive minutes she stood there—a 
me, Pat? tall siiin figure in a shabby blue gown, 


“Sorry l' standing out darkly distant ayainst the sun- 
The girl's lips quivered,but with a strong | set sky. 

eflurt she mastered her emotion, | The infinite patience and sadness in the 
“Or course T know you must go some | girl's face haunted Desmond for days after- 

time—you can't slay here always,’’ she | wards—came back to bun with vivid dis- 

wenton i a resolute calin voice; “only—TI | tinctness even after years had passed away 

did not think it would be so soon.”’ .ud his short visit the Diawond Fields 


had receded so far into the past as to seem 
more like a dreain than a reality. 

“Come, Jesse will be waiting!” Patricia 
said at lant; and so they tarned and walked 
back to the camp aliuost in silence. 





CHAPTER V. 


HEN Desmond and Patricia reached 

the claiin, Jesse was lying on his 

roe under the awning which Des- 
inond rigged up between two willow- 
trees. 

He looked so unusually t and well 
and greeted them so cheerfully that Puatri- 
cia felt her spirits rise D. 

After all perhaps she been needless- 
ly alarming berselt. 

It was only the increased heat which had 
made Jesseso weak and languid during 
the last few days. 

She sat down by bis side and stroked 
back, with a caressing band, the long locks 
of hair which fell over his forehead. 

* “We have had sucn @ ——— walk, Jess. 

Did you think us long in coming back ?”’ 

| ‘Not particularly, dear. Where have 

| you been ?”’ 

| Pesinond took tne across the veldt— 
farther than I have ever been betore; and 
we found such iovely flowers and butter- 

| flies! Oh, I never saw such gorgeous col- 
ors! 

*‘See’’—and Patricia held up a handful of 
brilliantly hued flowers, white lilies, and 
delicate fronds of fern—‘tare they not 
lovely ?”’ 

But Jesse scarcely glanced at them. 

He raised hituself from bis pillow, and 
Jooked up at bis sister with a bright excited 
sinile. 

‘‘What do you think I have been doing 
since you went, Pat?’’ he said gaily. 

“Nothing much I hope?”’ Patricia answer- 
ed, with an anxious glance at his excited 
‘face. ° 

“Nothing to tire you, at all events ?” 

“Ob, no! 

‘*Besides, I feel quite strong to-day,’’ Jess 
went on quickly. 

“And I was so tired of doing nothing that 
soon aiter you went, I deterinined to try if 
] couldn't take your place fora little while, 
and I found—what do you think, Patri- 
cia ?’’. 

“I don’t know.” 
with eager interest. 

“Look here!’'—and the boy opened his 
tightly clasped hand, and showed Patricia 
a small diamond. 

“Didn't I always tell you tuck would 
change soine day ? 

‘Here is the tirst-fruit—the nest egg—the 
foundation-stone of our fortune, and—I 
found it!’ the boy cried, his weak voice 
thrilling with delight. 

Patricia gave a quick warning glance at 
Desinond as she Lent and kissed her bro- 
ther. 

Not for all the diamonds in the fields 
would she have damped the boy's delight 
in his success or shown her own treasures 
just then. 

“You clever boy ! 

‘Yes, this is the toundation-stone,and we 
will begin to build the walls to-morrow,” 
she said gaily. 

“Yes, luck has changed at last, Jess.’’ 

There was quitea festive gathering in the 
Raynors’ wagon that evening, for the three 
friends were immeasurably delighted and 
elated by the success which had been so 
longand vainly expected, but which really 
seemed to have come at last. 

And Jess wis so much brighter and 
stronger all that evening and during the 
next two days, that Patricia yrew 
quite hopeful : and even Desinond began to 
think that he might have taken too gloomy 
a view of the boy’s illness, and that heonly 
needed good nourishment and care and 
nursing to set him up again. 

As Patricia said, luck had certainly 
changed at last. a 

She grew alimost frightened and béwil- 
dered during the next few days at their suc- 
cess. 

There was more than five thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of diamonds in theflittle leather 
bag which hung round Jesse’s neck, and 
which he guarded so jealously; and each 
day added !-ore to the glittering heap. 

Desmond was startled and shocked one 
afternoon when he came up to the claim to 
inquire how the day’s work had prospered, 
to see the anxious hagyard tuces of both 
brother and sister. 

Patricia especially looked almost worn 





Patricia looked up 


for the cradle decisively away. 

“No more to-day. 

*You look dead beat, Patricia,’’ he said 
authoritatively. 

“T am tired ;"’ and Patricia, glad to be re- 
leased, sank down wearily on the bank by 
Jess's side. 

“So I see. 

“Well, Jess, what luck ?”’ 

“Splendid !' and Jesse gave his weak ex- 
cited laugh, which was always followed by 
the cough which fell so painfully on Des- 
| nond’s ears. 

“Lill show them to you presently.: We 
are going to have a grand exhibition of 
our treasures when we get back to the 
wagon. 

But Jesse was too tired with his short 
walk from the claiin to the wagon to do 
mu nore than lie back on his mattress in 
the tent, which stood near the wayon on 
the banks of the river, and gaze with silent 
delight and exultation on the diamonds 
which Patricia poured out on toa small 

| tray. 
| He insisted on this being placed on his 
| bed within reach of his band, and he lay 





out he thought, and he motioned the Katir | 
| who came up with another relay of “stul?®’ 





| and looked at Lis treasures gleaming with 


| cold brilliancy in the soft lamplight, and 
| talked in his feeble excited vuice to Patricia 


and made plans for the future, unconscious 
that fur hin, alas, there was wo be no /uture 
—— no to-inerrow would ever dawn for 
him 

“How you do chatter, Jess! No,I sbal! 
not stay any longer,”’ Desmond said at lust 
with an anxious glance at the boy’s flushed 


face. 
“You ought to have been asleep long 


*eNGood night.” 

“Asleep? 

“Nonsense ! 

“Tam nota bit tired,” Jesse declared. 
“Don't go yet Desnond.”’ 

“I awnast;’’ and Desinond with a smile and 
a kindly ‘good night,’’ went out of the 
tent. 

Patricia crept softly after him and laid 
her hand gently on bis arm. 

“Mr. Selwyn—you don't think he is— 
worse, do you?” she whispered anxiously. 

“I think be is far too much excited,dear”’ 
Desmond answered cheerfully. “Try to 
get him tosleep. I don’t care to turn in 
just yet; 80, if you want me, 1 shall be 
soinewhere about.”’ 

“Thank you very much; but I don’t 
think there is any need for you to stay, Mr. 
Selwyn,” Patricia replied. ‘I dare say he 
will go to sleep directly.”’ 

“T hope so.”’ 

But Desinond did not feel very confi- 
dent. 

He had watched Jesse very anxiously 
during the evening, and fancied he saw 
signs of an impending change; 80, instead 
of going home to his vent as s00n as Patricia 
had lett him, he sat down outside the wag- 
on, and, lighting his pipe, watched the 
starry sky, and waited—he scarcely knew 
for what, only that he felt certain that Pa- 
tricia would need him that night. 

The summons for which he waited "caine 
sooner than he had expected however. 

Half an hour bad searcely passed before 
he beard a low cry from Patricia, and run- 
ning*hastily to the tent, he saw the girl 
kneeling by the bed supporting J esse’s head 
on her shoulder. 

There was not a trace of color ir. the boy’s 
face as he lay back, with closed eyes, gasp- 
ing for breath, while a thin stream of blood 
issued froin bis lips and dyed Patricia’s 
frock with a ghastly stain. 

Desinond took tue bey in his strong arms 
and wiped away the blood, and moistened 
the parched lips with brandy ; Jease oper- 
ed his eyes and smiled taintly. 

“The diamonds—where are they ?’’ be 
whispered. 

“Here Jess—quite safe.” 

Desmond pointed to the bed on which 
the tray with its glimmering treasures still 
lay, and Jess put out a teeble hand and 
drew it nearer to him. 

**Pat—teil ine——”’ 

How feeble the voice had grown! Patricia 
had to bénd her head to catch the whisper- 
ed words. 

“Tell you what darling?” 

“You know—what you read the other 
day about—treasures’ upon earth,’’ the 
feeble voice gasped ; and Patricia, quick to 
understand, took alittle Testament from 
the table and turned hurriedly over tho 
pages. 

“Lay not up for yourselves treasures on 
earth.” 

Oh, how awfully solemn the words 
sounded—it seemed to Desinond that he 
had never known how solemn, never 
realized the full meaning till now! 

But Jesse's attention Be wandered be- 
fore the first verse was finished. 

He lay back in Desmond's arins, inutter- 
ing faintly to himsei!, while Patricia stood 
watching him with a tearless face. 

By-und-by he slept or appeared to sleep, 
but soon atter inidnight he awoke. 

He looked round thetent, and his eyes 
rested with a faint bright s.uileon the dia- 
mounds. 


Suddenly he put ou! his hand and drew 
the nto him, and smiled into his sister's 
lace. 

“What did I tell you? I knew it would 
come at last! - 

“Now you see I was right—we are rich 
now,” he said slowly, and then, still with 
that strange smile upon his face, he fell 
back and died. : 

Earth’s treasures lay glittering on his 
breast ; earth's riches lay within reach © 
the nerveless hand ; but they were all use- 
less now, 

Earth's treasures ! 

Oh, how utterly valueless ! 

What a mockery did the glittering stones 
seein to the two wat¢éhers by the bed! 

With agentle hand, Desmond laid the 
dead boy back on the pillows; reverently 
he closed the dark eyes and crossed the 
wasted bands on the breast as ne quietly 
reinoved the tray of diainonds round which 
the dead fingers still twined. 

Patricia, who had been standing on the 
opposite side of the bed, watching his nove: 
nents in pertect silence, and with a strange 
trozen look on her white face, stepped fr 
ward and took the tray trom his bands. 

Slowly her eyes travelled from the a. 
monds to the dead boy's face--travelle 
back as slowly. i 

With a little gesture of intens¢ scorn an 
loathing, she pushed the diamonds !nto 
Des:nond's hands. 


“Yes, take care ot them, Desmond!" she 
said with a terribie smile. . 
‘Take care of thein! They are—tbe | rice 
of his life !’’ A 
And the night went on,and the gray‘ 
of the dawn brghtened into the gold 
purple and crimson of the coming day ; ane 
still she stood there watching ee ad 


awful smile, the loved face which dea 
already changed and beautufhed. a 

A week alerwards Des‘noad and Patricié 
sid good-bye to the Diamond fF ields, 
set outon their journey to Durban, 


abd 
where 
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the auntand uncle who had one before 
offered Patricia a home resided. 

All the energy and brightness of the girl's 
nature seemed utterly crushed by her loss 
and she acquiesced in all Desinond’s 
arrangeinents and allowed him to decide 
everything tor her with a patient indiffer- 
ence utterly foreign to her nature. Jesse 
was gone! 

What did anything matter now ? the girl 
thought. 

Mrs. Raynor, her aunt, who received her 
very kindiy, and was disposed to make a 
great fuss over her, was somewhat disap- 
pointed an! startled by her quict undemon- 
strative manner, 

It would have been'so much more natural 
ifshe had sobbed and wept when poor 
Jesse’s nuine was mentioned, instead of 
just looking up with her big eyes, and 
walkiny out of the room, and shutting her- 
self in her bedroom, kind-hearted Mrs. 
Raynor thought. » 

But Patricia’s grief was as yet too great 
tor the relief of tears, thoughtshe did break 
down just at the last, when Desmond, who 
was starting for England by the next inail, 
caine to say good-bvre. 

He had not seen her for a week, and was 
startled and shocked by the change in her. 


She looked so young and childish in her 
black frock, with her long hair banging 
down her back, that only Mrs. ay- 


nor’s presence prevented biin from taking 
her in his arins and kissing and coinfortin 
her as he might have kissed and euulbentel 
his own little sister. 

“Good-bye, dear little Pat! Don’t forget 
ine, and write to me sometimes,’’ he said 
gently as the moment of parting drew near 
and he held her for a moment tightly 
clasped in his arms. 

‘“‘See—I have brought you something to 
help to keep my meimory green in your 
heart !’’ 

He placed a gold locket in her hand as 
he spoke. 

“Wearthis for my sake, dear—see, I 
have put my portrait and a bit of my hair 
insite.” 

Patricia took the locket listlessly enough; 
buther face changed as she opened it and 
saw the kind handsoine tace which siniled 
back reassuringly into bers, 

There caine a sudden rush of tears into 
her eyes as she raised thein to Desinond’s 
face. 

“Forget you !”’ she said, speaking slowly, 
and with an odd catch in her breath. “I 
shall never forget you or care for any one 
but you as long as I live !”’ 


(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
Oo — 8 SO 


The Whole Question. 


. 
BY BLAKE PAXSON,. 


ELL, as I was saying when you in- 
\ terrupted ime, did you ever feel 
your linportance ? 
V hat a soul-stirring feeling it is, and no 
mistake ! 

How elevating! 

Why, the littlest nan so possessed can 
rub noses with the six-footer altmost. 

Even inthe days of growing pains it 
takes inonths and inonths to add an ineh or 
two to one’s height ; yet not long ago cir- 
cuinstances thrust importance upon me,and 
I shot right up several inches. 

I will not say whether it isa story with a 
moral or not, for I inean to give you the 
full particulars, just like the simall bills do, 
and let you judye fur yourself. 

For fear that you ay grow impatient, 
and think that I ain actually sugar. coating 
a preface before your very looking eyes, 
and as you are ready to read, I’ll take my 
pen in hand and let you Know, you know ; 
and so, yours truly, Frank Daring. 

It was a Monday inorning when I receiv- 
ed that letter from Aunt Arabella. 


She's iny mother’s young sister, nice and | 


queer, and keeps a school in the country. 
Yon ought to know her, that aunt of 
nine. 

Ot course, 1 can’t take youallin a body 
to Glenlop, and introduce you wo, Aunt 
Arabella. 


If you hold a convention, and appoint a | 


delegate, I'll take him down with me next 
vacation. 

If he doesn’t get a dose of harvest-homes, 
call me a Dutchman. 

Oh, but the letter froin Aunt Arabel'a! 
Here it is, see—sixteen pages, fine hand ; 
and look, last pige has vo margin; every 


» Out to ineet the party, although I had not 





available speck of white groundwork has | 
been utilized ; and notice, that’s her signa- | 


ture that has floated over something al- 
ready written. 

Don't be alarined ; I am not going togive 
you the whole letter, but only a sample of 
it. 

“DEAR THOUGH DELINQUENT FRANK,— 

“Again do I have recourse to my inky 
implement. 

“This is the third occasion since the re- 
ception of your last inissive, so, being tre- 
bly ny epistolary debtor, I anticipate nuin- 
erous sheets in extenuation of your remmiss- 
ness, 

‘“‘Were you aware how you annihilate iny 
tranquility by your inky delinquency, you 


wouid hasten with alacrity to rescue mé 
irom the shoais f anxiety upon wh 
18 | t r . » r ac } r ys | 

nte npialk WA 1pos iré 1 
iny sister's Uffspring is existing so many 
miles froin me in the imidst of possible 
perils, 


‘‘Hence my volubleness and my gener- 
= with ink. 

‘ Why do you not relieve me, and tran- 
quillize my mind with reports of your well- 
being ? 


~ 


“IT withold a considerable number of | 


items of interest until I am the recipient of 
a reply, which will be pleasantly await- 
ed by your loving and much solicitous 
aunt, 

“ARABELLA. 


“P. 8S. By a strange forgetfulness I have 


| Omitted the most iu:portant matter to men- 


tion—namely, your cousin Ben has arrived 
accom pani by his charmingly sweet 
young bride. 

“Six years have wrought astounding 
changes in Ben, a declaration in which you 
will consent when your luminary orbs rest 
upon bitn. , 

“This will be either Saturday, p.in., or 
Monday, a.in., as I inean to bring him up 


When Saturday aNernoon came I went 


received any more letters from Aunt Ara- 
bella, which was a wonder. 

The train arrived, and 1 ted mysclf at 
the wicket-gate, waiting to Gopeuneed upon 
by =“y ear young aunt ; bounced upon by 
iny big cousin Ben, and greeted by my 
new cousin. 














W hat a variety of people it takes to make 
upatrainful ! 

What opportunities these railway officials 
have to become sage philosophers 

Such hourly panorainas of arrivals and 
Sopartaren of men, women, children, and 
babies ! 


I could spend hours here taking it all in, 
if my iucome wasa little larger and did 
not need my constant attention, and if that 
fellow in uniform over there wouldn't get 
into his head that 1 was seeking whom I 
nay devour. 

Just in the middle of my moralizing, one 
of the new arrivals, a good-looking, well- 
dressed young lady, with a sentimental 
cast of featuresand dainty eyelashes, came 
quickly up to me,and was about to commit 
the kind of assault and battery that is 
never prosecuted for. 

She was so glad that I came to meet her, 
or was it providential, for how did I 
know ? 





I tried to say a few words, but I couldn't 
catch the eye of the speaker. 

She was sure that they were onthe very 
train; she would trust in me; 1 would help 
her. 

She appropriated me so thoroughly that 
it required a great effury to keep inyself 
from believing that I was not somebody 
else. 

When I assured her that she was alto- 
gether inistaken in the person, that my 
naine was Frank Daring, and that I hadn't 
the pleasure of knowing her, she looked at 
me with a wild expression, then gradually 
grew white, and caine so near to a faint 
that I forgot the proprieties, and also forgot 
all about Aunt Arabella and Cousin Ben 
and his bride, and began to make myselt 

enerally useful by leading her into the 
adies’ waiting-room ; then I got her aglass 
of water, and by-and-by she began to re- 
vive. 

But having been baniked in one direc- 
tion, her betinas broke louse in another, 
and she began to cry. 

She did not mnakea great noise about it, 
and but few noticed her, for which I was 
truly thankful, asthey might have taken 
ime for her husband. 

Inatew ininutes she grew quiet, and 
then she began to apologize for her strange 
conduct, 

1 learned that I resembled a very dear 
triend of hers, and in her excitement over 
agreatinjury she had taken ime for that 
good-looking person. 

She seeined so very sad and low-spirited } 
that as Jong as IT had been drawn tius far , 
into her affairs I concluded to yo the rest 
of the way myself; 80 I volunteered my 
services in her cause, whatever its nature, 

This proposal of nine was received with 
as much emotion as if I had said “Wilt 
thou ?” 

Her features lit up, and she looked pay- | 
nent in tull, with interest added. 


Dee ee 


And then I heard her story—how it all | 
happened, and what it was all about. 
She had been married three months ago 


to a nan that she had met at the seaside last | 
summer. 

lt was a inutual attraction from the first 
meeting, and when they married, it) had 
not seeined possible to her that there was 
another couple anywhere that were so su- 
premely happy. 

But ere one short month had 
all was changed. 

One of her class-inates came to 
and be introduced to her husband. 

She was a pretty little thing of the wax- 


fleeted by 


see her 


| doll variety, and even if she had believed 





} 
i 


i 





it possible for anyone to steal her treasure 
froin her, she would never, never have 
have dreamed that Silbey would be that 
person. 

But the unexpected happened as usual,in 
spite of apparent iin possibilities. 

This very day they had eloped, her dear 
husband and her dear friend. 

Nor was even all that her misfortune. 

At her mnarriage she was an heiress to the 
extent of seventy-five thousand dellars. At 
her husband's suggestion she bad convert- 
ed to most of her fortune into cash, pre- 
paratory to reinvestinent in other secur! 


L1es. 


moti 


Imagine th 5 1A n ' : n 
ung Lian 


scene between a susceptibit 
and a susceptible young—ahem !—lady. 
While Il was working up to something 
chivalrous, she seized my arin, and pointed 
to the door, crying, ‘““There they are 
now !”’ 
And, sure enough, in the doorway stood 


| tem 


| nying, and 





a young couple—a tall, bearded feilow, and 
a Slight, delicate creature. 

They took a hurried look 
room and withdrew hastily. 

*You saw thein?”’ she cried. 

“And my valise that he carries has in it 
nearly fifty thousand dollars. 

“Oh, the wretches! 

**Let us pursue thein, and have thei ar- 
rested!" 

“We will,” said 1; for by this time I was 
quite as eager and excited as she. 

**But stay here a few minutes while I find 
out their movements and decide what is 
best to be done.” 

1 went out quickly,and found theinabout 
taking a tram-car,and [ managed to get near 
enough to bear the tall follow ask if this car 
would take him to ‘(juy's Hotel.” L re- 
turned at once to thewaiting-rooim, told my 
protegee their destination, and suggested 
our taking a car, riding directly there, and 
be twaiting for them when they arrived. 
She assented gladly, and began to over. 
whelin me with thanks; but I] very prop- 
erly resisted, assuring her that chivalry 
was its own reward. 

In leas than two minutes we were seated 
in a car on the way to ‘Guy's Hotel.” 

W hat to do when we got there ? 

How to go about securing the man and 
the money ? 

All that was not so clear to me as 
things are. 

I tried to think it out before arriving at 
the hotel, but the proxiinity of the interest- 
ing heiress disturbed ny reasoning powers, 
converting my logic into sentiment. 

What a blind, blundering fellow that tall 
eloper must be, to run away from beauty 
and fortune—for what ? 

Surely not that indiflerent individual who 
had nothing to recommen (her but her air 
of innocence, andthat bucw mask! I felt 
as if he ought to be punished tore for his 
stupidity than for his conduct to his lovely 
young wife. 

But here we are at the hotel. 

On alighting froin the car I noticed a de- 
tective waiting to cross at the corner, a few 
yards off. 

Fortunately, be looked casually in 
direction, and I beckoned for hit. 

We entered the hotel, aud then I told him 
briefly the circumstances, and asked his ad- 
vice and assistance, 

After asking a few questions to get a 
clearer view of the matter, his advise was to 
proceed as we had begun—that is, await his 
arrival, have hitn arrested, and charge him 
before a magistrate—nothing easier; and if 
the inan was desperate, why, they would 
give hin the best attention. 

He then disappeared for a few minutes 
and returned with two other officers, 

The three stationed themselves rear at 
hand, and then came alull in the proceed- 
ings. 

What ifthe “Guy's Hotel” was but atrick 
to throw us off the track,and while we 
were waiting here they were safely hidden 
in another part of the city—or perhaps not 
in the city at all? 

It was certainly an uncomfortable sup- 
pesition, and gave my heroic heart a sharp 
pinch; but beiore a second one followed 
tue expectant couple arrived. 

We let them yet lairly inside the room be 
fore Lyave the unfortunate youny wife the 
signal to proceed. 

She was worked up to such a piteh of ex- 
citement that it was a wonder that she waited 
for # Siztal. 

The recreant husband and the treacherous 
friend tmust have been the best of matural 
actors, for, atthe Sight of our party 
surrounding them, they showed no sizius of 
disinay. 

There was a wild look in the eyes of the 
deserted wile as, coming close to her hus- 
band, she burst forth upon him. 

I really must say that the astonishment 
he expressed was very well feigned indeed, 
but it did not deceive any of us, 

The two officers stood left and right of 
him, and the tirst officer laid hold ot 
housand pound valise, that he 
carrying In the most nouchalant manner, 
advising hit al the sauie tine to Come alony 
qinetly. 

Ot course he began expostulating and de- 
his yuilty partner trembled 
violently, Whether with rage or terror I 
could not say. 

As for ime, I felt the proudest of persons, 
to be of such signal service lo #0 estimable 
a lady. 


around the 


many 


our 


Was 


EEE & 


or annovance thatimny poor daughter 





We all stood silent for a minute, when 
the lit:le gentlenian, stepping up quite near 
to us, said, in alow, nervous tnanner, “Gen- 
tleinan, I know in a general way what has 
been happening. [am sure that any trouble 
has 
caused you will be overlooked and fully 
forgiven when | inform you that she inet 
With a misfortune a few years ago that has 
affected her reason ; and when ber paroxysm 
occurs she imagines that she is an unfortu- 
nate wife whose husband has eloped with 
her friend and ber fortune. Gentleman, 
that is the whole question.” 


oe * ae -_-— 


Bric-a-Brac. 


THe CouNTRY OF FRIENDSAIP.—In the 





country of Lubuka, or Friendship, in 
Africa, where enviity is prohibited, the 
eccentric savages do not “ee of privacy, 
Asin ancient Sparta, the individual lives in 
pubhe, Doors are scarcely known, and the 
use of bars and bolts are atrictly forbidden, 
To inhale the intoxicating vapors of hemp 
isa pleasure invested with the sancity of a 
religious rite by this amlable tribe of 
savages, who indulge inthe weed tean ex- 
tent unknown in the rest ofthe Dark Con- 
tinent. 

QUEER GEESE TRAPs.—Out it California 
the ranchinen are inuch troubled by wild 
geese andducks, The ranchinen have tried 
all manner of py Without much success, 
Hearing of this a Cowmstocker has exercised 
his inventive powers upon the problem 
and has produced a style of trap that will 
beat the oldest goose that ever flew. His 
trap i480 arranged that inthe snap of the 
finger a veenun is formed under the foot of 
the duck « goose and he is held to the 
ground by tho atmospheric pressure. The 
bird cannot escapo without tearing off its 
foot. 

A Harry FaMILy.—Jaines* Dugger, liv- 
ing north of Ciinton, lid., isthe owner of 
acat which has three kittens. Some few 
days ago he captured a flying squirrel, and 
took it home, supposing that the cat would 
eat it. To '.is surprise, however, the cat 
took the squirrel and allowed it’ the same 
privileyes that she dil her kittens —that of 
nursing. A few days later Dugyer went 
out in the woods and shot a raceoon and 
took three young ones. These he plaeedin 
care of the: ld cat, who it admitted 
thein to her iamily,and to-day this remiuark- 
able old feline 1. nestling three kittens, 
three raccoons, and « flying squirrel. 


corn 


AN Opp Farmen.—It is related of a 
| farmper who diel at Fox Till, Warren 
County, N. J., about three years ayo, that 


} butt-end of the t 


i bis barn blew over a si 


ot tive | 


the Woods and eut 
is§tteam tout, and draw 
it tothe house, He wild not entit up,as it 
tock too tauel) thie, would pull the 
einthroogh the door to 
the large fireplace , and as it burned would 
pull stilt farther in, and continue ba this 
wiv titi) the low wast eonsmsed Tes 
great ioar was Of being robbed. Whoa iis 
pension money eatie, be weorukeb put it tec 


he used to wo out in 
down a treo, fasten 


air-tight froit-jar, ane stot it ia swill-boare 
rel until suelo tinne athe toatcht meed a. dle 
earcd Jiithe for appearcnee. dlis buildings 


prose ntod am very dibapl bated tppearanece, 
his 


death, but be scill cased it hia thet @ dition, 


PL Liinne: bie ore 


Fixing THE EArt. —Toe cours: of tine 
relieves the world of tiaany tastiens, and 
| among other retorts (tl las Shortened the 
toilet. ‘Trollope deseribes the pros of 
dressing the laura dandrmd years ase tn 
Milan, and whit was the custoue ia Milan 
was also the custom din tiny oblaer era 
ptarities, "Vhac diate ot brotha reaeen oud Vibe 
men was dressed tithe taost elaborate fash 
ion. The use of powder wasuniversal, and 
the Hnportanes att whelto success In Cane 
inye it te tall with the utuiost possible light. 


the j 


| 
' 


ness on the elaborately arranged hair, and 


to the perfectly eqn thistr ihiot obit, was 
such that to tienus were thoucht suthetent- 
ly etheacious save dinitating the tal of stow 
froin heaven. At apurtoenut was, there- 
fore, provided in well-ordered paltces 
especially destined ane tlipted to this 
operation, The patient entered, covercd 
frou head to foot with a large sueet: a 
floury shower boyguito fall, and in a tew 
fininutes he emerged tore than bait 


| curls powdered @ ranir, and not ah 


Coutrary to all expectations, our gentle- | 
nan at the last moment lost control of hitm- | 


self, and began a lively resistance. 

In the widst of the scuffle arose a terrific 
shriek, that made even the old offeunders—-I 
mean offieers—start and turn, 

I had heard just such a screamin once or 
twice before in my life, but Dneverthought 
that there was another person capable of 
producing such an unearthly noise. 

And I was so far right, for there stood iny 
Aunt Arabella! 

In aimoment she rushed upon us, and 
snatched our prisoner frow his astonisled 
capt Ts, 

“Wiat !' she sereained ; ‘Frank Daring, 
would you stand by and see your ¢ 
Ben maltreated so, and never raise a 
if? Tain ashamed of you : 

Hie , mY CO 


arica ¢ MveEZZier 


wosUsiti 
hand 
in his be da 
4 ' 
“What! 


4 ' i 


isin Ken, this uly's 

' ' 

1 Is 
| 


king 
manner, ai Lif¢ ly 
entered, and looked nervously around, 

As heecame forward, my much-injured 
protegee ran wowards him, crying, *Papa! 
—pana t"’ 


And throwing her arins around bis neck, 
she burst into tears. 


nost absurd 


} means Of toaintalilng a witeit is Cust 


sinothered by the dust laden atisosplere, 
but withthe exquisite architecture of tis 
ir dis 
placed trom itsartistically ordained position, 

MAKING A Citoterk.—When a tian in 
decent rank of tite on Dodie wishes to 
marry, and Can prove that he possesses the 
niiary 
for bit to apply to lie mistress of the By. 
culla school, state his wishes and qu ifiea 
tions, and inquire into the nunoer and 
character of the tmarriagealle An 
investiyaliog) iminediately follows as to his 
eligibility, andit all prowiises satisltactorily 


girls. 


be 18 forthwith invited to Like tea with the 
schooltiistress Upon to appointed evening, 
to vive bit an opportugity of tuakKing bis 
selection. The e.der ywiris are then intorin- 
ed of his intended visit, and its purport, 
and t mee WN ‘lesire: lore erthe tmatrimno- 
mial lists « pies Poor irdd and wignify their 
wish te a tlie pruart Ire puently flour or 

! " 7 }* ira ¢ 

as - . sane’ 90 { 

ie tend “ 

ithe following tert . i} Len 
curs that the selected lady does not pur 
ticipate in the wnamorata’s sudaen Maine, in 
which case she is at perfect liberty to de- 
cline the nonor of lis allianve, and reserve 


| herself for the next tea-party exbibiblon. 
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Very close to death he lay, 
The keen eyes were waxing dim, 
And he heard the whispers say: 


**fime grows very short for him ;"' 
And the far-famed healer knew, 
No hand that waning light could trim. 


There was nothing Ieft to do; 
Yet, a want was in bis eyes; 
Love has instincts quick and true. 


tone who loved him saw it rise, 
That last yearning—forth she went, 
Calm in solemn sympathics. 


(er the red rose bed she bent, 
The roses that he loved the best, 
For their charin of hue and scent, 


She chose the fairest from the rest, 
Plucked it very tenderly, 
Laid it on the sick inan's breast. 


The deft hand hung uselessly ;: 
The voice would never speak agalp. 
Hut she read the grateful eyes, 


And knew ber guess was notin vain ; 
For a moment satisfied 
Was the look ; then, slowly, pain, 


Ba Med longing, human pride, 
Thoughts of sweet lost hopeful years, 
Bient with power that struggling died, 


Mocking doubts, and lurking fears, 
In the laboring bosom, woke, 
And the sudden rush of tears 


Ae the silent epirit snoke, 
Drowning all the paling face, 
In a passionate torrent broke. 


There was silence in the place, 
Quietly lay the unconscious flower, 
And God took hin to His Grace, 
Yur God, who reads the dying hour. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII.--[continvep. ) 


rie, perhaps, if | had remained with the 
she said, 


‘ | would have been better for you, Lau- 


earl,” 


After that how could I say another 
word? 
I wondered if 1) judged inv darling 


harshly. 

She was so different from him, and every 
word of his umust bave disgusted her. 

How detestable in ber pure sight all his 
actions must have been! 

Light and darkness could not have been 
more opposed than were my father and 
mother, 

The davs passed quickly, for I was much 
with iny mother, and we talked incessantly 
of the past. 

I do not think she could ever have loved 
my father, for she never willingly spoke of 
hiin. 

She had no tender memories of him, ex- 


cept with regard to his generosity in the 
inatter of St. ketheoldreda’s Church. 
Qne morning she pomted to the old 


weather-beaten cross, with its clinging ivy 
and scarlet passion-flowers. 

“Laurie, she saidt “do you know why I 
value that old cross so highly?” 

“No,”' L answered. 

“T brought it with me froin Sedgebrook,”’ 
Khe said, 

“Tt stood in the old churchyard there,and 
T purchased it. 

“DT brought itaway with me for love of 
the dear old place, and Keep it here always 
bry Sipehat. 

“Ttis impossible for me to tell you how 
I love it. 

“When Twas quite a little child I used 
to sit at the toot for hours at atime and 
weave daisy-chains.”’ 

And my beart told ine that her soul 
equally as pure now as as it had 
those days. 

One morning 1] fancied my mother looked 
pale and weary. 

I asked her what was the matter, and she 
told ime she had been troubled in her 
thoughts. 

“] have been wondering, Laurie,’ she 
said, “whether I ought to tell my story to 
tLe sisters—tell them that you are my 
daughter." 

To tell the truth, since IT had) found my 
mother, I had grown a little jealous of the 
sisters; for wasshe not not my own? 

Yet there were at the very least a hun- 
dred others with claiins upon ber time and 
ultention. 

“TL don't see why you should, mamma,”’ 
I said. 

“Itisno business of theirs.”’ 

“We area community, you 
dear. F ° 


*“] ain not quite sure 
i 


was 
been in 


know, my 


whether it is 


for tne Ace i secret i tine 


right 
kind froin the 
sisters 

“It seeins like sailing under false colors, 
she said anxiously 
1 said. 

“Your business is surely your own. 

“You have given your fortune—your life 
itself for the benetit of those around you; 
I do not think you are calied upon to di- 
vulge your heart's secret. 

“Tt is not as though you had ever given a 
falae acoount of yourself. 


“*] don't see it, 





“You bave aimpiy done what you bad a 


perfect right to do—you have kept your 
own story to yourself.” 

“] must think it over,’’ she said, ‘and de- 
cide later on.”’ 

The very idea of the disclosure made me 
indignant. 

One morning I went to her room to see if 
she,hbad a few minutes’ leisure. 

My heart was full of something 1 wanted 
to discuss with her. 

How ber face brightened when she saw 
ine! 

‘Mamma, I want to speak to you very 
seriously,’’ I said. 

“Can you give me five minutes?” 

“Fifty for you, my dear,"’ she said, “if 
you want thein.” 

I sat down on asmall stool close t» her 
feet, and looked up to her with entreating 
eyes, 

*Mamma,”I asked, “has finding*mne made 
“< difference with respect to what you 
call your vocation?”’ 

She looked just a little troubled,and then 
answered: 

“No, I think not, Laurie.”’ 

“] want you to make a sacrifice for me, 
mainina,’’ I said. 

“I told you the story of my will. 

“For your sake, so great is the love I 
bear you, I will revoke it, and the money 
shall be invested for you and me. 

“You shall take your proper position in 
the world, you shall be treated as the 
Countess of St. Asaph deserves, and we 
will live together in some happy home, if 
you will say the word.” 

Was ita temptation? 

I shall never know. 

She was silent for atime, her hand rest- 
ing caressingly on tiny head. 

“Do you reinember, Laurie, what is s:id 
of those who put their hands to the plow, 
and then turn back? 

“T must not be one of those. 

“Ah, no, iny own dear, generous daugh- 
ter! 

“This is ny life’s work; I must remain 
here,”’ 

‘‘KBut I would inake you very happy,dear 
ITV ALRIDIA. 

“You should never know a single want 
or care. 

“Others have had you all these years; you 
must now be mine. 

“IT will make you really happy if you 
will come.”’ 

“Tt cannot be, Laurie! 

“It isa pleasant dream,and it will always 
be a pleasant laemory for me that you 
were willing to bury your pride and inde- 
pendence to please ine. 

‘But Laurie, iny dear, it can never be—it 
must not be.” 

“Can nothing induce you?’’ I asked, 
pleadingly. 

“Oh, inaaiina dear, your life has been so 
very hard, and I would, indeed, make you 
ee 

wept passionate tears, and she kissed 
thei away. 

“No, ny darling, ny loving Laurie, it 
can never be. 

“T must be true to my duty.”’ 

‘But mama dear, I, your only child— 
surely I sheuld be your first care,’’ 
urged. 

“So you may be,” she said; 
shall be all my life. 

“But I can carry out iny duty to you 
here just as well as—nay, even better than 


‘$0 you 


dif I lived in the world with you.”’ 


“Then you decline? 

‘You will never leave St. Etheldreda‘s?”’ 
I asked. 

“No, Laurie. 

“This is my sphere of duty. 

“IT should not be happy elsewhere; 
conscience would never be at peace, 
know.” 

‘Must I then say good-bye to my dream?” 
I asked. 

**Yes, dear child. 

“And now, 
you, 

**You are very happy here?” 

“Yes,’’ I replied. 

She looked at me wistfully. 

“Has the thought ever entered your 
head, ny dear, that you would like to be a 
sister?’ she asked. 

“No, mamma; [ should like to live here 
with you all my life, bat Ido not feel that 
I have a vocation.” 

“Yet you would have been very happy, I 
think, Laurie.” 

“No, dearest; Iam in no way fitted for a 
sister. 

**T shall be happy with you.”’ 

**But there is the future—we must think 
about your future—” 

She stopped abruptly. 

Sister Catherine, the portress, stood at 
the door. 

Mother Etheldreda,”’ she said, ‘‘a gentle- 
nan wishes to see you.”’ 

Mother Etheldreda, taking a card from 
her hand, read aloud: 

“The Earl of St. Asapli.’”’ 

In silence she looked at ine; but I had no 
word to say. 

My mother’s face grew deathly pale, as 
she inquired: 

**Does the gentleinan ask for me, 
Catherine?” 

“He askea to see the Reverend Mother,”’ 
she replied. 


my 
H 


Sister 


ft 


“Say that I will see hin na few ininutes, 
sister. 

And then we were alone. 

**Laurie!"’ cried iny mother, “is it you, 


or is tt myself, whom be has sought and 
found?” 

“How can I say, mamma,’’ I answered, 
bewildered. 

“The Earl of St. Asuph,”’ sne repeated 


again. 
“It is likea dream, Laurie; I cannot be- 
lieve any eyes. 





Laurie, let us talk about | 














“If he has traced you, bow bas he man- 
aged it? 
“If it be myself, the mystery is even 


greater. ’ 

I could not collect my thoughts;my brain 
was in a whirl. 

“The Earl of St. Asaph,” repeated my 
mother for the third time. 

“Oh, Laurie, what are we to do?”’ 

With my senses reeling, my mind a 
blank, how could I advise? 

“It must be you whom he bas. traced, 
matmma,”"’ I said. 

*“{t car not be I.”’ 

“I do not see how it can be myself,’’ she 
replied. 

“However, I must go.’ 

“Mother!” I cried, in desperation; ‘do 
not betray me—do not tell him that I am 
here. 

Remember, however kivdly he may speak 
now, he wished me dead. 

‘He is, in all probability,inarried to Lady 
Maud. 

“It it be only youwhom he has traced, 
I pray you not to say one word of me—will 
you?” 

I clung to her in agony. 

Recalling that cruel wish, I could not 
look upon his face again. 

“My dearest Laurie,”’ she said gently, ‘I 
faithfully promine you one thing. 

( 


“I will do what is best for you—trust me 
implicitly. 

“You will wait here for me, my dear,” 
she added. 


“T shall not be long.” 

And then she went away. 

1 felt that if Ireinained in the room I 
should be stifled; and, going out into the 
garden, I clasped the old weather-beaten 
cross, with a sensation that without some 
support I should fall to the ground. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
CANNOT teil how long I had knelt by 
the weather-beaten cross in the convent 
garden, when I hearda light footstep 
on the grass, 
‘Laurie,’’ whispered my mother, 
up, dear child. 
“It is true; he is here. 
“And, my darling, it is you be has traced 
—you, not me. ; 
“He does not know me ; and he Implores 
you to see him.” 
“Never again,” I said—‘‘never again. Did 
he not wish ine dead ? 
“Oh, rramina, how did he find ine? 


“I though I wasquite safe here, hidden 
with you.” 

“Laurie,” she said “the circumstances 
are so extraordinary that I must believe 
them to be providential. 

‘He found you, as I found you, through 
that money. , 

“Tt appears that the two hundred and 
fifty <tollars I paid to Mra. Phillips had his 
name and your initials on it. 

“She paid it away toa Mr. Benson, a tea- 
broker in the City ; and froin his hands _ it 

ssed into none other than those of Mr. 
Norton, who, seeing the Earl's naine on it, 
made inquiries, and found that it caine 
trom this convent. 

“Naturally he went straight to the Earl; 
and, without a moment's delay, ny dearest 
Laurie, Lord St. Asaph hastened hither ; 
and he has the note with him. 

‘‘He has a note-book, and he showed me 
where he entered all the notes that he paid 
you, with their numbers, when he changed 
a cheque for you; he remembers every de- 
tail. 

“Oh, Laurie,‘how he loves you !”’ 

“Loves.ine, mamma,’’ I cried indignant- 
ly, ‘when he wished tne dead ! 

“He is going to marry Lady Maud. 

“How can he love me?" 

“I told yon from the first that perhaps 
you had misjudged hitmn,”’ said my mother 
gravely ; “and now lain quite sure of it. 

‘*I do not believe that he ever said so 
cruel a thing of you, indeed of any one, in 
his life. 

“As for marrying Lady Maud, if ever a 
iwman loved with his whole peart, he so 
loves you.” 

1 wished to believe it, but the old passion- 
ate jealousy surged up. 

Had I not seen thein together, she wear- 
ing his flowers, he looking at her like a 
brideyzrooimn-elect ? 

1 rose defiantly from my seat at the ‘foot 
of the cross, 

“T will not see him, mammat!’’ I cried. 
“T know all; you donot; no one can un- 
derstand but inyself, 

“It is only for that wretched money that 
he wants me, and I will not see him.”’ 

“Laurie !"’ 

“The grave tone of my sweet mother’s 
voice brought me to iny senses. 

*‘Mamina, I keg vour pardon; I did not 
mean to speak rudely to you. 

“But I cannot see hin. 

“It you love ne—and I know you do— 
save ine from that; send biin away. 

**W hat right has he to come here ?” 

‘But, Laurie,” said my mother gently, 
‘she loves you.” 

‘“*Ho does not, he cannot; he wished me 
dead, and I will never forgive him. : 

‘““Mainma, pray inanage it for me. 

‘Tell him that it istrue I am _ here, and 
that I wish to remain here all my lite; that 
I thank hii for calling, but that I would 
rather not see him. 

“Oh, mainina, do this for me!” 

She bent down and kissed ine. 

“I will dojust as you ask, my ‘darling.’ 

She went away, and my head drooped 
ome | but now my brain was clear,[ could 

MINK. 


“look 





Yet I loved bitn so, and he was so near 
me ! 

To look upon his face once more, to hear 
the sound of his voice, I felt that I would 
have almost given my life; for nothing 
could change or lessen iny love. 

Once more I sank down and buried my 
face in ny hands. 

The eleven o’clock bell rang for the chil- 
dren’s class ; then the bell rang at noon, 
and the sisters entered the pretty church ; 
a solemn calin pervaded the place. 

Still my mother did not come. 

1 wondered of what she and the Earl 
could be talking all this time. ” 

So long, 80 long it seemed to me; fur, 
when once he was gone, life would never 
be quite the same to me. 

It would have been a thousand times bet- 
ter if he had never come. 

Now all the old love, passion, and pain 
were waking in my beart n, waking to 
new and far more bitter life than of old. 

I heard the sound of a door opening and 
closing. 

He was gone, gone for ever ; and my mo- 
ther, of course, was coming back to ine, 

Then a hand oy d toucbed mine; but 
surely that was not the light touch of my 
mother’s soft slender hand! 

This was warin and strong ; and a voice 
that was like no other voice on earth to me 
murmured sottly— 

‘Laurie, why did you leave ne ?”’ 

He was there, and my heart went out to 
him with a great passionate cry. 

But I had lett him, and I never meant to 
look upon hii in this world again. 

Having buried my love, was I now to be 
brought face to face with its ghost ? 

‘Laurie, will you neither look at me nor 
speak to me ?’’ asked the earnest voice. 

“I cannot !’’ I cried. 

“Oh, mother, have you ouapes me ?”’ 

Then iny mother’s loving hands stole 
round ine; she drew me aside into the 
cloisters, inotioning to Lance to follow. 

“Laurie darling, listen to him,” said my 
mother. 

“You were mistaken ; 
those cruel words. 

“it was you he loved along—you, and no 
one else.”’ 

“It is true, Laurie. 

“Look up, iny darling,"’ Lance pleaded. 

When at last iny courage came back to 
me, and I looked up, ny nother was gone, 
and iny handsome young lover stood there 
alone. 

“Laurie, my darling,” he whispe -ed, 
“now could you leave ine ? 

“How could you believe all those foolish 
cruel words ? ° 

‘You must have seen that I loved you 
with all my heart.’’ 

“You loved Lady Maud,” I said, iny face 
still hidden ; “they all said se. 

“Your mother wished her to be your 
wife.”’ 

“But,” he interrupted, “in marrying 1 
intend to please myself, not my mother. 
Oh, Laurie, do not punish me for the sins 
of others, 


“Let me look at those dark beautiful eyes 
of yours; | have haunted ine froin the 
first inoment I saw them. 

“Do you remember, dear, when I found 
you under the cedar-tree, crying as though 
your heart would break ? 

‘*Look at me, ‘ove. 

‘““You were kinder to me then.”’ 

The pain and the fire of jealousy dying 
away ; the music of the voiceI loved was 
beginning to influence ine. 

I raised ny face, and looked at him. 

How fair he was, his eyes lit up with love 
his handsome face eager and anxious ! 

, That look into my love's eyes sealed my 
ate. 

‘““You were 80 cool to me,’’ I said. 

“After Lady Maud came, you had no 
eyes, no ears for any one but her.” 

“Pardon me, Laurie—that is not true. 

‘Lady Maud wasa very old friend, so 
there could never be any question at all of 
ny falling in love with her. 

‘1 should as soon have thought of falling 
in love with one of my sisters, 

“Could you not see that ? 

“With her I was quite at my ease, while 
1 was just a little afraid of you.” 

~~ Lance,”’ I cried —“afraid of 
ine 

“Yes; you were so reserved, Laurie. 
The last few weeks before you went away 
were cruel ones to ine, 

“I fancied that you must have taken a 
distike to me, you were so cold and indit- 
ferent. 

“There was not one day, not one hour, 
that I did not long to take you in my arins 
and ask you to be my wife.” 

I looked at him in surprise. 

‘It is impossible !’’ 1 cried. 

“I could never have been distant or cold 
you, Lance.” 

“Ah, but you were! 

‘‘Laurie, you see it was a clear case of 
inisunderstanding. 

I, loving you, thought you avoided me; 
you — I was cool to you, whereas I 
suuply afraid you should think I presuined 
on the fact that I was your cousin and you 
were ny guest. 

‘But, irrespective of anything lying be- 


he never said 


| tween us, huw could you leave meas you 


Ah, well, now all was at an end! o | 


Of course he would be disgusted when 


| he reveived _ message—would go away, 


| 
: 


and never seek to see ine again. 
Well, let him go and marry his love. 


| 


did? 
“It was cruel of you. 
‘Tell ine all about it.” 
We looked at each other in: silenee,, his 
face full of inquiry, imine of reproach. 
“Answer ine one question,” I said—*‘only 
one. 
*Tell mé the truth. 
“Did you, feeling that I was in your way,. 
express a wish.to others that I were dead?”’ 
His handsoime-tace flushed with r. 
He mised his head proudly,nis eyes 
with scorn. 




















“J wonder that you should ask me such a 
question, Laurie.’ 

‘That is no answer. 

“Dia you or did you not?” 

“I did not. 

“T au at least a gentleman and a man of 
feeling;"' and his face flushed yet more 
angrily. 

“I will tell you all,” I said; and I re- 
lated to bim the conversation between his 
sisters which I had overheard. 

As he Jistened, his face softened. 

*“*You believed that of me, Laurie—of ine, 
who love you with all iny heart—that for 
the sake of that paltry money I wished 
you dead ?”’ 

“They said—— 

“I thought that it ;ou had the money 
you could marry Lady Maud at once,” 

He iaughed an angry scornful laugh that 
rang through the cloisters. 

“And you believed that ? 

** Because of that wretched story, you ran 
away ; and you insulted me by going to 
Norton and making that infamous will! It 
was infuinous, Laurie. 

“Norton came down to me the same day 
with it; and from that day to this we have 
done nothing but seek you. 

“Do you think I would touch your 
money, Laurie? 

“Not if I were dying of hunger! 

“Great Heaven, bow could you so entire- 
ly nisunderstand me? 

“Hew could you credit me with any- 
thing one half so horrible ? 

“Wish you dead, that I,with your money 
might marry some one clse! 

“What a inad idea! 

“Why, I bave plenty of money of my 
own! 

‘*I could have married if I had wished 
without yours; but, if the world were 

iven to me,.I would marry no one élse 
ut you.”’ 

“They said so,”’ was the only reply eI 
could inake ; ‘“‘and they did not know that 
I was there. 

“Your sisters must have believed it 
themselves, or they would not have said 


“My sisters——”’ 

He stopped! abruptly, then went on—“I 
will not say they have spoken falsely, but 
they have wilfully distorted soine words of 
mine. 

“The only time I remember having inen- 
tioned the subject was one ror when 
the remark wasinade that if you died un- 
married your money would of course re- 
turn to the St. Asaph family. 

“Of course it would,’’] agreed, ‘‘but with- 
out an arriere-pensee, I know. 

“| am sorry to adinit that my sisters did 
not like you; but I never thought they 
would so distort simple words. 

“I love you 80, well, Laurie—bowever 
low your opinion of ine—that, if: you bad 
died, I should not have cared to live. 

“IT have had but one thought since I first 
saw you, and it has been to win your love, 
to ask you to be my wife. 

“] should have spoken to you long be- 
fore, but, out of respect for your father’s 
memory, I decided to wait a year. 

“You have been cruel to ine, Laurie ; 
but I did not deserve such treatment at 
your hands. ; 

“Instead of running away in so strange a 
fashion, Why did you notcome to ine and 
ask me frankly if I had ever said such a 
thing? 

“I would have sent away every creature 
in the house rather than that you—sbould 


have gone. 

- vb did you inake that horrible-will, 
so insulting to me ?” 

‘You seein to be much more angry with 
me than fond of me,’’ I said. 

He came alittle nearer to me then, and 
the hot flush died froin his face. 

“Do you not see, Laurie, how cruel you 
have been to me ?”’ 

Ob, cousin, if you could but have dreain- 
ed how I loved you all this time! 

“Will you not own,” he _ continued, 
‘that you might have been less hasty, less 
cruel in your judginent?” 

“] have all the faults of the St. Asaphs,”’ 
I replied quickly ; ‘and you should be the 
last to be hard upon thein—the very last.” 

“JT could never be bard upon you, my 
darling,” he said. 

‘Ob, Laurie, 1 love you so well! ‘ 

“Let us forget this uiiserable past. 

He took one of my hands in his, and his 
eyes seeined to transfix ine. 

“‘Do you love me Laurie ? 

“Tell me—just one littie word.” 

Did Llove him? 

“J laughed in my own heart at the ques 
tion. 

“Why, I had been willing to die for him! 
lt seemed strange to ine that he sheuld pot 
understand my great Jove. 

“Laurie, tell me—each moment is an age 
to me—do you love ine?” 

I did not answer him—I could not; but 
he read iny love in my eyes. 

He must have read it, for he threw his 
arins round ime and drew ine to his breast. 
He kissed my tace, my lips, iny bair; he 
kissed ine as though he would never ht 
me go froin hit in this life again. 

All the love and the longing of the past 
months, all the 
lavished on me in that long embrace. 

“Oh, Laurie,” he murmured, “I ain be- 
wildered by my own happiness! 


“] never thought I should win you ; ‘and 
without you life would have been a ank 
for ine.”” 

So little did he dream that I had been 
willing to die for hin! 

W hat a tatal want of perception ! 

“Do you remember, my darling,’’ he 


said, “one eveuing in the fernery ? 
“You looked so beautiful in the pale dim 
light that 1 was very near telling you my 


pocret then.’ 


e 
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“I remember it,”’ I replied. 

“Do you, ny darling? 

“Ah, Laurie, that shows that you have 
thougnt of me! 

“I was almost inad with 
that night.”’ 

“So was I,’’ I said inadvertently. 

I knew what I had done when I saw bis 
face flush with pleasure. 

I saw what I had adinitted. 

“So were you? 

**I should never have guessed it. 

“Did you really care, even ever so little, 
for me then?” 

He looked so handsome, so imploring, so 
lovable, that I could not restrain myself 
from telling him all. 

*You loved ine, Laurie, and were will- 
ing to die tor my suke!”’ he cried in aston- 
ishinent. 

“And now for my sake you are willing 
to live?’’ 

“As long as it may please Heaven to 
pare! I replied. 

His hand fell with the old caressing 
touch ou ny head, and iny heart was tilled 
with a rapture that was as new life to me. 


ed ; the full light of love was shining on 
ine now. 

The arins of wy true love were round 
me again. 

I looked up at my lover quickly. 

“Oh, Laurie,’”’ 1 cried, ‘“‘whoim do you 
think I have found ?”’ 

He sinited into my eves. 

“My darling,’’ he said, ‘I knew—I1 have 
heard it all; and a sweeter, more perfect 
woman than your mother does not live. 
She told me her story when I had told her 
nine. 

“I could never convey to you how highly 
I think of your mother.” 

“And is it not inarvellous,"’ I said, ‘hat 
all this should have come about as it has? 
It I had not brought that roll of bank- 
notes with me, Lance, I should never have 
found my inother.”’ 

“Nor should I,’’ he added, 
found you.”’ 

And, standing within § sight of the 
weather-beaten oross, he t.ok my hand in 
his, and we thanked Heaven, tor bringing 
us together. 

- ” 


‘have ever 


* * * * * 


The gentle sisters with whoin I had lived 
80 long and so happily were gathered 
around ine—Sister Clare, with ber stately 
beauty; Sister Rose, with her fair young 
face; Sister Anna, with her pleasant smile: 
Sister Frances, with kindly words—all of 
them with good wishes and prayers. 

For iny fate in life was settled, and I was 
going away that day. 

Everything had been arranged in a man- 
ner that pleased iny mother and my lover. 
{ had implored so earnestly not to be 
brought into contact with any of the mem- 
bers of his family that Lance had agreed. 
He had written to Lady Ullswater, to tell 
her that he had found Lady Laurie Dundas 
and was gding to marry her; that we 
should go abroad for some months, and on 
our return be very pleased to see her. 

My inother had kept ine with her until 
the morning of our marriage. 

Our secret, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, was never guessed, although the sisters 
siniled atiny great fondauess for Mother 
~~ 

ust thus inuch iny mother did tell them 
—that I had quarrelled with my lover, and 
had run away troin home, but that all had 
been made right, and I was to marry Lord 
St. Asaph on Tuesday morning. 

We were to be inarried at St. Phul’s; he 
would have it so, because it was there that 
good Sister Magdalen had found me. He 
would not hear of any'delay over the pur- 
chase cf atrousseau. IT wasto bo married 
in a simple travelling-dress, aud could pur- 
chase all that I needed in Paris. 

My only trouble wasin parting with my 
mother ; that was indeed a severe one to me, 
one that was present with me all my lite. 

On the day before my wedding, when 
Lance caine to see me, we both implored 
her to leave St. Etheldreda’s and live with 
us; but, although the tears coursed down 
her face, she steadfastly refused. 

“Do not say another word,’’ she implored. 

“I shall not leave here till death calls me, 
Lance.”’ 

«I shall iiss iny dear Lauri¢, and shall 
often think of you; but this has been my 
haven of refuge, and is my home for life.’’ 

There was nothing more to be said, and 
we ceased troin iimportuning her. 

But to me the parting from iny mother 
was heart-breaking. 

As I left the abode of peace the sisters 
gathered round ine, bade ine a fond fare- 
well, and wished me happiness. 

Sister Magdalen was deeply grieved that 
1 was guing. 





jon of his heart, were | 





“You are quite a child of St. Etbel- 


| dreda’s,”’ she said. 


And Sister Marie wondered if 1 should 
mniss ber stories. 

She assured ine that up to the present 
time I had not heard one-half. 

T went into Mother Etheldreda’s room to 
| say good-bye to her. 

She was very paie, but calin. 

“You are going, my Laurie?" she said, 
bending her dear bead over me, while she 
offered upa prayer for iny future happiness. 

“y ine sometitnes, 


ou will cone and see 


j i | we 


2 * o 


How can I finy happiness as Lance's 


wife? 
He was 80 indulgent, so kind, so loving, 
my life was all sunshine, ny sky cloudless, 
Then, too, to my delight, he was most 
muniffceut to St. Etheldreda’s, giving five 


oo 


The griet, the darkness, the pain had pass. | 


Eee 


} 


happiness on | 








thousand pounds as an endowineut, and | 


EVENIN 
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rious kinds for the sisters, the children, and 
the sick. 

I do not think any name wasso venerated 
in St. Etheldreda’s as that of St. Asaph. 

When we lived in town, we went there 
once or twice every week; and to the in- 
mates, I am sure, the sound of our carriage- 
wheels was always grateful. 

My mother, to ny mind, seemed to grow 
more beautiful, more sainutlike every day 
of her life. . 

Of the renewal of iny acquaintance—it was 
never friendship—with Lady Ullswater and 
her daughters I have little to say. 

When the Marchioness of Ruthlan and 
inyself met, we were civil to each other— 
that was all. 

Some months after my tnarriage Colonel 
Trentham returned to his allegiance, and 
made Gladys bappy. 

I ineet them at times, but there is little 
love lost between us. 

When my litth: daughter was named 
Etheldreda, Lady Ullswater was pleased to 
express her periect satisfaction. 

t was an exoellient fashion, she said, that 
of using old Saxon names, 

Lance and } siniled at each other, for she 
litle know what St. Etheldreda meant to 
us, 

After a time, Lady Ullswater apparently 
overcame her dislike for ine, and, as years 
rolied on, grew quite attached to my 
children. 

I nade a sketch of my sweet mother's 
face, and iny husband intrusted it to one of 
our first artists, who painted from it astrik- 
ing picture of a saintly woman whose eyes 
were raised beseechingly to heaven, and 
whose white hands rested on an ivy-clad 
weather-beaten stone cross. BHKeneath it 
were the words—"*The Roinance ot a Black 
Veil.” 

(THE END.] 
me 


At the Tower. 


BY JOHN J. M'coy. 








HY they called it “The Tower,” 

W would have puzzled an archmolog!st, 

For it was nc tower, never «had 

been a tower, and in a& probability never 
had been intended for a tower, 

It was a cottage, one storied, straggling 
and comfortable, with a semi-circular par- 
lor in front, which, topped off with a co:ni- 
cal imitation of wooden battlements, was 
half-covered with waving sprays of wood- 
bine and clinging sheets of ivy. 

But The Tower it had always been enti- 
thed,and after that law suit caine up it acquir- 
ed a sort of celebrity under the old, tamiliar 
naine. 

“Yos,"’ said Miss Isidora Ives, ‘The 
Towor is mine still, and I intend to keep it. 
Everything else they have taken from ine, 
because some logyer-headed old ancestor of 
mine signed his nanetya deed ‘John B. 
Robinson’ instea bof ‘John C. Robinson.’ 
As ifone letter of the alphabet. could make 
any difference. 

“I've no patienges with people. 
esty of the law, inYleed { 

“Pshaw !”’ 

‘But ifthe rest of the property belongs 
to your cousin Robinson, so does The Tow. 
er,” suggested Mrs, Milroy. 

“IT can’t help that,’’ said Miss 


The tnaj- 


Isodora, 


| sending almost every week presents of va- 





“Put it inthe sheriff's office at once," 
said Stringham. 
“The woman is a trespasser, and has been 


} all her life,’’ 


“No, no, no!" said Mr. Tape, blandly. 
“She's a woman. 

“No harsh measures, 

“It is Gideon Robinson's express in- 
Junction that all courtesy be shown ww the 
defendant. 

“We'll try something else ‘before we pro- 
ceed to extrem ties."’ 

And one pleasant October afternoon, 
when the air was all blue mist, and the 
setting sun shone as though a medium of 


| opaque gold, the landlord of the ‘‘Toplady 


Aris’ came puf™ling up the hill with a 
stout, pleasaat-faced yentleman, and rang 
the bell, which echoed like a double chime 
through the tiny tower. 

‘Go away !''suid Miss Isidora, frou the 
window spying the tops of two hata. 

“Oh my, ma'am!'’ squeaked Rebecca 
over her shoulder. 

“Will I get the gun ?”’ 

he bey pardon, tna‘'ain,’’ said the stranger 
“but , 

‘440 away, Tsay !"' sternly repeated Mins 
Isidora Ives, 

**Rebecea, bring in that kettle! ['ll have 
you to understand that I am not to be trifled 
with !"’ 

But by this time, mine host of the ‘Top- 
lady Arms’ had simultaneously recovered 
his breath and his presence of mind, 

“Miss Ives,’ he pufled stertorously, 
“don't be flustrated. It's only Israel Jen- 
kins,” 

‘Bless the man’s heart!" suid Miss Isi- 
dora, ‘why didn't he say so betore? And 
what on earth do vou want here Jenkins?” 

“It's a lodyger, Miss Ives,’ said Jenkins, 
who bad narried Miss Isidora's old nurse, 
and somebow telt himself to be eonnected 
with the family. 

“A—lodger {” repeated Mins Ives. 
isn’t a lodging-bouse, tnan alive !"’ 

“Yexu'in—I'in quite aware of that said 
Israel, meekly. 

“And where no offence is intended, it's 
hoped as none will be took, 

“But knowing as you was all alone and 
unprotected 2 

“IT don't know what vou call unprotect- 
od,”’ brusequely interrupted Miss Ives. 
“I’ve gota fondled gun and a #ix-ga!ion 
kettle of boiling water here, and rs 

“And,” mildly went on Israel Jen- 
kins, ‘‘this ‘ere gentleman, a Mr. Marshall, 
wanted a pleasant lodging in the neighbor- 
hood, which neals could be took at the 
‘Toplady Arins'—though our apartments is 
all occupied with the gentry as come to fish 
and shoot, through October and November 
--and it night be a consolation to you, Miss 
lves, to have a yentleman about the 
preinises; and T could) particular reeom- 
mend him as very quiet and decent.’ 

‘“i00d) gracious! sand = Miss Isidora. 
“Why don't the tnan speak up tor hitusell ? 
Is he deaf and dumb ?” 

“It would be a great kindness, ma'am,” 
said Mr. Marshall, at this direct appeal. 

Miss Ives hesitated. 

“Well,” she said at last, “I don't know 
that I've any objections, Rebecca, unboit 
and unchain the door.’ 

And #0 the Tower garrison was strength- 
ened by an addition of one, 

Of course, Miss Isidora [ves told Mr.Mar- 
shall the whole story before he had dwelt 











| twenty-four hours behind the queer little 


‘Here I am, and hear I mean to stay, law | 


or no law. 
Mrs. Milroy opened her weak eyes. 
Feeble as kitten berselt, she could searce- 
ly comprehend such valiant cesolution in 
another. 
“Butifthey come here with a sheriff, 
posse comitatus, and a writ of habeaa cor- 
pus?” she faltered. 


“Then,” said Miss Isidora, “they'll have | 


to clear out again. 

“Common sense is Common sense. 
house is wine, and I inean to keep it. I've 
yot new bolts and bars to all the comm, and 
I keep a kettle of boiling water on the stove 
night and day, and iny friend, Mr. Jeffreys, 
who is a clerk in a law office, has given ine 


The 


the hint never to let in aiman with «a bag.’’ | 


“Why not?” 
Mrs. Milroy. 

“Don’t you 
snappishly. 

‘Because it will be full of law papers, 
writs, and summonses, 
thing.’’ 

“Oh !? said Mrs. Milroy. 

Thus, acting upon the hint, Miss Isidora 


breathlessly questioned 


see ?’’ said Miss Isidora, 


and all that sort of | 


turned the pluinber’s man away, and re- | 


solutely declined to have anything to say 


to the book-ayent and the tract-distributor. | 


She considered herself in a state of siege, 
took her tnorning’s milk into the window 
with a tin-pail and achain, communicated 
with the tradespeople trom behind two 


| square inches of doorway, and took every- 


one she did not know for an enemy. 

The Tower was hers, and The Tower she 
ineant to keep. 

And Rebecca, her little maid, was strick- 
en with breathless adiniration of her tiis- 
tress’ warlike qualities. 

“But, of course, tina’ain,’’ said 
body can stand against the law.’’ 

“Til see whether they can or not,’’ 
Miss Isidora Ives. 

‘Be sure vou kee 
Rebecca, don't 


rhit 


she, 'ne- 


said 


>the kettles well fille 


“l 
et the fires \ 


and yo 


ny rested’ w 
Messrs. Tape & ringhain, h 
inson'’s lawyers, she invariably p 
between the bars of the grate, and 
vindictively to see it blaze. 

“What are we to do with such a case as 
this ?’’ said Mr. Tape, when he heard all 
this, 


pr 


we 


sailed 


~ 


bat‘leanents of The Tower. 

Mr. Marshall listened quietly. 

“Isn't ita clear case of swindling and ex- 
tortion ?”) she demanded excitedly with 
her short curls (parted on one side, like a 
man's) all rumpled, her cheeks reddened, 
her plump little fist unconsciously doubled, 

“T should think so," said Mr. Marshall. 

“Would you submit to it?’ she asked. 

“No, T wouldn't,” said Mr. Marshall. 

“And all because iny great-grandfather's 
name was written John B., instead of John 
('., in the deed,’’ persisted Miss Isidora. 
“Whi, any BOhOOl boy would be ashanied to 
avail bitself of an equivocation like that.’ 

Mr. Marshall proved himself a quiet and 
peacable inemmber of the little household. 

Hle liked dogs, and allowed Miss Ives’ 
King Charles spaniel to sleep, undisturbed, 


}atnid the papers on his table. 


He was partial tw birds, and entered at 
once, into the inost friendly alliances with 
the parrot and the macaw. 

Ho grafted Miss Isidora’s orange tree for 
her, and showed her anew way totrain her 
honeysuckles, 

And at the end of four weeks, Miss Isidora 
= into execution a plan which she had 
ong been forming. 

“Mr. Marshall,”’ said she, “it's a great 
deal of trouble for you to go three tines a 


day trainping down that long hill to the 
“Toplady Arins’ and back again. You are 
no longer a stranger tous here. We have 
learned ts respect and trust you. If you 


choose to take your tneals with us here, I 
shall be quite willing to adinit: you to my 


frugal table, as a friend.’ 

Mr. Marshalls countenance changed 
oddly. 

He made a curious sound in his throat, as 
if he Were swallowing something. 

“Miss Isidora,’’ said he “TL ean't!"’ 

“Can't! repeated the lady. 

“Nothing ean induce tne to eat salt under 
this roof,” said Mr. Marshatl, incoherently. 
‘Bless and save us! is the tpiat ! ai? 

Miss Is 
La oilal u 
vay AD SLAred aA 
bul your sweet gia sand k i 
ness have conquered tie, rid Mr. 


Marshali. 
“What do you tnean ?"' 
“Just chis,’ said the 

| here on false pretences. 


said Visas Ives. 
“Tl am 
1 ain your cousin, 


siraniver. 
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the plaintif?% My name isn't Marsuall, but 
Gideon Marshall Robinson.” 

*Ma‘ain,’’ w hispered the heartless Re- 
becea, who lad turned absolutely green on 
hearing the name of the tauulvy enemy, 
“giall LT oring the kettle ofSpotling water?" 

*Rebeces,” said Miss Ives, “hold your 
tongue, and go out and feed the young tur- 
keys, 
latter unveelt.” 

And Kebveoca, fecling herself put down, 
departed, 

*T came here,” went on Mr. Robinson, 
“to look inte the facts of the case tor unyself. 


IT have heard of your prejudices against | 


™me—"' 


“Yes: I should think #0," interposed | 


Miss Ives. 

“And 1 do not blame vou for them,’ said 
Mr. Robinson. 
ovuid induce me to prosecute this—" 

“Tniquitous claim! interposed Isidora. 

“Tuiquitous clan! adseoded Mr. Robin- 
hon, With a repetition of the swallowing 
sound. “Just what you please to call it. I 
respect you asa lady, | appreciate you as a 
relative! but of course knowing who IT am, 
you cannot tolerat 
I will pack inv bay and depart at onee, 
can only feel regretful that T have deceived 
you so long, I feel uryself to be a hypocrite 
and aswindler!"’ 

lie waited meekly to receive the fall tide 
of Miss Isidora’s curbed wrath, 

She put out her pluinp little band, with 
four dimples in the four joints. 

“Don't go, said Miss Isidora, in a low 
voice, 

“What !"’ cried the incredulous — 

“There's no reason why we shouldn't be 
friends," said Miss Ives, in herodd, brasque 
way. “Things seem so very different, now 
that we are acquainted with each 
Couldn't we—comproimise 2” 

“Isidera,”’ sald Mr. Robinson, 
cousins, you Know, twice removed. 
call you Isidora?” 

“Ol, cortainiv !" said Miss Ives, 

“We are the last two seeming beirs.”’ 

“Plaintit?! and defendent,’ nodded Isi- 
dora. 

“Exactly so. 
me—I mean, I've been thinking 
eomne time—thatif we were to 
olairis— 

“To get married, do you 
Isidora, bluntiy. 

“Yes, precisely. Tt would put an end to 
all litigation,’ pleaded Marshall Robinson, 

“So it would,” observed Miss Isidora 
thoughtfully. | 

“Would you be willing to marry me?" 
said Mr. Gideon Marshall Robinson, 

“Ye-yes! said Isidora, “I think I 
should. Tin not vouny; but then six and 
thirty is net absolutely old.” | 

“You are a rose in full bloom,” sai? Mr. 
Robinson, enthusiastically, “and [ myself 
am nota mere boy, it must be reme.a- 
beread.”’ } 

“And ifpeople should laugh at us?” 

“Why we'll let ‘em laugh,” said Isidora, | 

“And weil laugh too,’ said the middle- 
aged lover, cheerfally. 

The fire was allowed to go down, the 
ketltle-cover taken off the charges) drawn 
from the yun, and «Phe Power” pronouced 
to be no longer in a state of siege, 


“we're 


Now it has just occured to 
of it for 
unite our 


mean ?’’ said 


And this was the way in which the famous | 


ease of Robinsone. Tves, which bad prom- 
ised tomwell the tees oflawyers innumerable 
tor the next ten years, was removed from 
the eourt reoords, 
And no one was sorry, except the legal 
gentlowmen aforesaid, 
i ee os 


A WOMAN'S SIN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “RARBARA GRANAM,”’ | 


“ALMOST SACKIFICED,’’ ** MABEL 


MAY,’ BPC... RIC. 


CHAPTER IV.—{contiInvep) ° 


TOL wungratetul, Maggie; don't say 
\ tit," stie Whiisproredd eayerly. "* 
} “Lhavew tthuaked vou yet or said 
Bovine boGaise, bese mv heart is) too 
full just vel. anel | never aan talk about the 
things Tieel most deeply—but not unyrate- 
ful, 

Ah, never tuink that, darting!” the girl 
cried inmogrutiv. 

There wore ausweriig tears in 
eVES AS Soe returned the 
Could pet Bpeuk. 

Mra. Treherne’s tearful words of rati- 
tude; the Squire’siony kissus be took ber 
in bis arins and toanked ber tor giving bin 
bis diurliug back again, bad teied ber self. 
eontrolterribly, and sie felt that a very 
litthe wore Would Cause her to break down 
wiloretler. 

Would 
Wwirds ? 

Inthe dark davs that were drawing near, 
wWheu soe bad left thei and gone into the 
puter darkuess, would those words of grut- 


Maguie’'s 
caress, but she 


they remember it all 


itude Grne back to them and plead for her? 
Ble Wotile a 

Sle was s silent, and hor face looked so 
strangely sod aud pale in the firelurht, that 
Mollie thail alarined, half curious, 

VV ‘ 7 ! loar ? 

‘hlave yo “a hendaucbe ° she asked 

} j ‘ \ 
Maryaret roused’ herself with an effort 


and stiiled cK lube Lhe anxious tace. 
‘“T aim not a very lively companion, am I 
dear ? 
“Never mind; you ought to’ be 


ulet; 


and, if you are very good, I will send Mr. | 


Bernbart up see you by-and-by,” abe 
said lightly. 


Dawn fully competent to manaye this 


Now that Tan personally | 
acquainted with you, Miss Ives, nothing 


eine longer as your os 


other. | 


I nay | 


| den and the sand-hills til 


after- 


| “He won't be here to-night ; it is his turn 
- to be at tue schoul,”” Mollie answered, try- 

ing, net very sucessfully, to 
' eolor which tlushed her pale cheeks. 

“IT fanev be will be here, for all that ;"’ 
and Margaret siniled rather significantly. 
“Now you are not to talk any more, Mol- 
lie, just now. 

‘4a to sleep.”” , 

“Just one thing, Maggie; and Mollie 
caught hold of Margaret's arm as she rove 
from her chair. 

“Did—was it Mr. Bernhart who carried 

| me into the cottage this alternoon ?” 

“Of course ! 

“Why?” 

“I fancied I heard his voice, 
all.” 

The pink flushed deepened on Mollie's 
face, and she turned her head away with a 
very happy sinile on her face. 

Margaret stood and looked at her for a 
moment in si'ence, then walked to the 
| window and remained gazing out into the 

garden, where the a was streaming 

over the trees with a steady radiance. 


that was 


hide the | 





She had left directions with the people at | 
| London lodgings to forward any letters | 


'to Aldruim, addressed to Mrs. Herbert 
| Treherne, and she had received two 
| norning—one from an old schoolteliow, 
| the other trom Ernest Everhill. 
| Margaret had read the Jatter hastily 
through while dressing for dinner; but 
| abe bad not had titne tw think the contents 
over, and it seemed to her that herthoughts 
would flow more freely, and her head 


| be clearer, outside in the moonlight and | 


the fresh sea wind. 
“My head does ache a little, Mollie. 
“IT think I will go outside for a 
| while. 
“It is such a fine might,” she said bur- 
riedly. 


little 


sleepy eyes. 

“Don't be long.” 

Throwing a light shawl over her head, 
Margaret walked quickly across the gar- 
she reached the 
| SOA. 


which imight come, either for her or Daisy, | 


that | 


Very pale and sad, but wonderfally | vet -_s and glittering with an 


sweet she looked fn the faint light. 

“Mr. Bernhbart,” she said quietly, “some 
day Il may ask you to remember these 
words—some day wien you have cause to 
think of me, not as you think of me now, | 
I will ask you to look back and remember 


; this night.” 


“J will remember it till the last day of 
my life,’’ Bernhart oried. 

“T will think of itand of you with never- 
ceasin ratitude.”’ 

“Will you ?”?— and Margaret smiled 
sadly. 

“Fler shaw! had fallen from her head, 
and was hanging from her shoulders, and 
she drew it back with a little shiver. 

“Tt is cold. 

“Ithink I will go in now,” she said 
quietly. 

‘Mollie will wonder what has become of 
us.”’ 

“One moment;"’ and Mr. Bernhart put 
his hand gently on her arm and looked 
searchingly into her face. 

“I have sometimes thought—torgive me 
if your mind. 

“Can’t you tell it to me ? 

‘‘We persons are like doctors, you know; 
we have all kinds of secrets entrusted to 
us, and, whatever it is, it will be safe with 
ine.”’ 

“Ty ? 

“What made you fancy that ?” Margaret 
said hastily. 

“Yours is not the face of a happy wo- 
man,’’ the Vicar answered. 

“Can't I help you? 

“Is Bertie——”’ = , P 

“Bertie is everything that is an 

; - Rlediy. 


| kind,’’ Margaret interrupted hur 


‘He has notbing to do with it.”’ 
“She paused a moment, and her voice 
grew gradually steady and calin—but, oh, 


| 80 hopeless! the Vicar thought—as she 
| “All right ;"? and Mollie looked up with | 


The waves were breaking softly with a_ 


low murmur on the shingly 
| the#ea iooked like a silver lake 
moonlight 

The pertect tranquility and solitude—for 
there was not a creature, not even a s8ea- 
gull or peewit to be seen—could not fail to 
bring « certain rest and tranquility to Mar- 
garet's troubled mind. 

She bad always been 
walks. 

Daisy had often been scandalised in the 


in tho 


fond of lonely 


beach, and | 


went on. 

‘No one can help me. 

“T have chosan my own path, and 1 must 
walk it alone and unaided. 

“Now’’—with a resolute gesture she 
turned away froin the sea—‘“‘let us go In.” 

They walked back across the sands and 
through the garden alimost in silence. 

Margaret threw off her shaw! in the hall, 
and looked furtively at herself in the long 
mirror as she passed. 

The fresh sea wind had sent a faint flush 
of color into ber face and blown her hair 


| over her forehead. 


old days by her long lonely trauips over | 


the moors, 
Margaret never felt less lonely than when 


| alone with nature, listening to the thou- 


sand voices by which the Divine Teucher 
speaks toall who have ears to hear and 
hearts to understand. 

And now, as she stood on the beach and 
watched the tranquil sea, and listened to its 
low murmur, a taint sense of rest and calin 
come over her and seemed to whisper of 
that eternal rest and calm which must 
surely be here some day, 

She was so absorbed in her own thoughts 
that she did not hear the footsteps which 
by-and-by crossed the shingle from the 
sand-banks, or notice the Viear’s tall figure 


approaching, and she looked up with a | 


| start of surprise as he stood by her side. 
“Mr. Bernhbart ! 
“T never saw you? 


“Have you been here long?’’ she said 
eonfusedly. , 
“Only aminute,and you were too ab- 


sorbed in your tuoughts to notice me,” 
Berobart answered. 

*Not very pleasant thoughts either, if I 
may judge by the expression of your 
face.” 

Margaret colored vividly. 

“All of us bave our dark moods at times, 
I suppose," she said hastily. 

“How did you Know I was here?” 

“Mollie sent ime, 
| «She said you were inthe garden; and, 
when TF eould not find you there, I remem- 
| 
| 





bered your faney for the beach, aud came 
to look for you here, 

“Won't vou get cold ? 

“The breewe is chilly, and you have only 
a thin shawl.”’ 

“No, Tau al! right. 

“Tam used to taking care of 
Margaret auswered abruptly. 
been Mollie?” 

“Yes, just foramonient; then she sent 
me to look for you.” 

“She is quite well again, I think. 

“Tt was only the shock,” 
quietly. 

*Yes, thunk Heaven ; but it was a verv 
(near shave!l’’—and Bernhbart shuddered. 
“Herhead wus within half an inch of the 
Wheel.’ 

“Very near !'’ Margaret assented gravely. 

“They often say, you kuow,”’ 
went on in an agitated voice, ‘that wornen 
have far inore real courage and sel f- posses- 
slom than mien. 

“I never believed it before; buat I do 
now, 

“When I think how I stood so paralyzed 
with the horror of the moment as to be un- 
able wo tnove, while you——” 

“He caught Margaret's hand and pressed 


inyself,”’ 
“Have you 





startling ln one generully s alin and sel 
| contained. 

*How can I—how can any of 
you, Mrs. Treherne?”’ be cried. 

‘Good Heaven, if it had not been for 
you, what a house of mourning we should 
| bave had to-night!” 

Margaret glanced up quickly. 

The moonlight was falling upon her 
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Margaret said | 


the Vicar | 
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As she stood smoothing back the scatter- 
ed tresses, she could hear through the half- 
opened door of the drawing-rooin Mollie’s 
sweet voice and the Squire's deeper tones. 

“Where is she ? 

“IT do wish she would come. 

“Tam so anxious to know what she 
thinks of them,’ Mollie was saying 
“Oh, here is Mr. Bernhart’’—as the Vicar 
entered the room. 

“What have you done with Margaret ? 
Isn't she coming?” 

“Presently ; don’t be so 
Bernhart answered. 

“She is taking off hershaw! in the hall.” 

‘*‘Papa, dear, do tell her to be quick. 

“Don’t tell her why, you know; cnly 
bring her in.” 

The Squire obediently left his seat and 
went tothe door and looked down the long 
corridor. 


Margaret was still standing under the 
lamp which hung trom the centre of the 
ceiling ; Dut she advanced a few steps when 
she saw the Squire, 

“T am coming. 

“What is the hurry %"’ she said, with a 
forced sinile. 

“‘Ilas anything very important happen- 
ed ?”’ 

“Mollie thinks so ;” 
laughed. 

“Come and see.” 

Margaret followed him into the drawing- 
rool. 

Mrs. Treherne was sitting by the fire, 
pg nodding over her knitting, with 

ier favorite cat on ber knee, and Mr, 
Bernhart and Mollie were standing by a 
table on which stood a square morocco 
box. 

Mollie looked a little excited. 

There was a pink flush on her face and 
her eyes were sparkling with impatience. 
She sprang. torward as Margaret entered, 
caught her arm anddrew her nearer the 
table. 

“Oh, you provoking thing! 

“What a pba you | San Exon? 

“Something bas happened— something 
you are awfully anxious about 

“Guess what it is!’ 

There was a large stand in the window 
filled with hyacinths and narcissus, and 
their sweet fragrance seemed all at once un- 
bearably faint and overpowering to Mar- 
garet. 

‘Flow close the room feels! 

A clan is it, Mollie?’ she said lang- 
ulcly. 

“Ou, I can’t guess!’ 

“Very well then’’—and Mollie looked u 
With a werry smile—‘“shut your eyes an 
Open your mouth and see what Providence 
has sent you, as we used to say inthe days 
of my youth, 

“Wait amuoiment now! 

“Are your eyes shut? 

‘You must not open them till I tell you, | 


im patient,”’ 


and the Squire 


iny consideration. 


Make haste then,’’ Margaret said, with 
A resivned Sis’ ih. 
“I don't wantto look like a .ool any 


ner than is absolutely necessary.” 
‘-One—two—three! 
‘‘Now open and behold!’’ Mollie cried 
triumphantly, as Margaret opened her 
yes slowly, 
Prepare to be dazzled, for Lady Hilda’s 
diamonds have arrived !” 
There they lay on the table in their vel- 
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alin azziing radiance—the diamonds 
which for the last week had occupied Mar- 
garet’s thoughts by day and dreams by 


| night. 


ier face turned very pale and her hand 
trembled as she bent over the table and 
looked into their flashing depths; but she 
did not speak just at first, and Mollie, al- 
ways impetuous and excitable, grew im- 
patient at the long silence. 

She had expected excla:nations of admir- 
ation and astonishinent, and this silence 
and the odd look on Margaret’s face sur- 
prised and puzzled her. 

“Why, Maggie, don’t you like them? 
Are you disappointed ?”’ she asked in a 
changed voice. 

Margaret looked up quickly. 

“Disappointed ! 

“How is it possible ? 

“I never saw anything—I never {imagin- 
ot eens one half so beautiful!’ she 
exclaimed. 

Mollie looked relieved and passed. 

“Tam soglad! 

“Try them on,”’ she said, 

“No,” 

Margaret shrank back with an odd terri- 
tied look on her face that startled Bern- 
hart. 

He was leaning against the mantelpiece, 
watching the girls with thoughtful. eyes, 
How ditferent was the expression of the 
two faces ! he thought. 

The one so interested and eager, so full 
innocent pleasure and excitement, the 
other—— 

W hat was it he read there? 

He could not define the look which flash- 
ed across Margaret’s face as she bent over 
the jewels; but it puzzled and troubled 
him vaguely. 

It had passed almost as he gazed, and 
Margaret looked up with a flushed face and 
an unwonted brightness in her eyes. 

“Very well, Mollie. 

“Try them on.” 

With eager hands Mollie clasped the neck- 
lace round Margaret's neck, the racelets 
round her arms, and put the ear-rings— 
each one composed of one large diamond 
set round with small opals—in her ears, 

“There you are! 

“Solomon in all his glory was not to be 
compared with you!” 

Mollie cried, stepping back and gazing 
at her handiwork with admiring eyes, 

“TI can't find room for the locket. 

“Stay, I will fasten the brooch in your 
dress. 

a go tothe glass and admire your- 
selt.’’ 

“She will create a sensation out in Can- 
ada, eh, Mollie?’ said the Squire good- 


huimoredly. 

Margaret walked across the rooin and 
stood before the mirror gazing intently at 
herself. 


The glass reflected a tall figure in a black 
veivet gown, with a flushed face and bright 
disdainful eyes. 

The diamonds glowed with increased 
splendor against their dark background, 
and gleamed against the coils of dark 
hair. 

Margaret gazed at herself steadily for an 
instant. 

“They suit my style of beauty very well, 
don’t they ?”’ she said, with a little hard 
laugh. 

“IT want something to light me up. 

“There’’—-with a sudden change of tone— 
“take them off, Moilie; I don't feel like 
ae Oy decked out in such grandear.” 

She untastened the bracelets as she 
spoke, placed them eeatgen 4 in the case, 
and stood looking at the:in with a thought- 
ful face. 

“I suppose these are worth a great deal, 
Mr. Treherne,’’ she said quietly, 

“How much ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. . 

“The bracelets aro worth about fifteen 
hundred dollars at least, and the locket— 
well, I hardly know. 

“The diainonds are very fine,”” Mr. Tre- 
herne said doubtfully. 

“Abeut athousaud, [ suppose.” 

“All that ong A !"—and Margaret look- 
ed at the jewels with a strange smile on ber 
tace, 

“All that money locked away in a box, 
of earthly use, dving no good to any one 
for—how long did you say ? 

“Tweuty years! 

“And to thinkfof Sthe fpoor souls who 
have toiled and struggled and worn their 
lives away in that time, whom one of these 
stones’’—and she touched the diamonds 
with her finger—‘‘would have saved froin 
ruin, perhaps froin death! 

“To ine it seems alinost wicked to wear 
taem.’’* 

“Well, my dear’’--and the Squire looked 
at hor with a rather puzzled expression on 
his good-huimored face—‘tyou ean do as 
you like with thein aow. 

“Break them up or sel] them and use the 
money tor anything you like, 

“They are yours uow absolutely.” 

“I wish I could !"'—tbhere was a ring of 
suppressed passion in the girl’s voice that 
touched the bearts vi all there. 

“There”—and sie pushed the guttering 
trinkets aside and turned away—‘“lock 
thein up, please, Mr. Treberne.”’ 


* * + * * os s 


“Read that,” Margaret said the next 
morning, putting a letter into Mollie’s hand 
a8 Sh6 sal perched on the low window seat, 
with the sun shining on her bright rough 
head, her pretty blue gown, and the bunch 
Of primroses in ber brooch, 

Spring had really come back at last. 

The primroses were shining like pale 
golden stars in every shelte corner of 
the glen and blue and white violets filled 
the air with their sweet (ragrance, 
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Mollie in her fresh young beauty might 
have passed fora picture of Spring, Mar- 

aret thought. 

Mollie made a little grimace as she read 
the letter. 

It was one which Margaret had received 
the day before, and was written by an old 
schoolfellow, reininding her of a promise 
to be present a: her coming-of-age party. 

“Wat a nuisance ! 

‘sDo you want to go, Maggie? 

“I suppose you must, though, as you 
promised, 

“Whatastupid girl to want you just 
now !”’ 

“Yes, Iimust go,’’ Margaret answered 
quietly. 

“The guilty color flushed her cheeks, and 
she did not look at Mollie as she spoke. 
“And I would rather go fow, Mollie, be- 
fore ad 

She paused, and Mollie finished the 
sentence. 

‘‘Before Bertie comes, I suppose. 

‘“‘Well perhaps it would be better, if you 
must go; but you won't stay long, will 
you, Maggie? 

“You will come back as soon as possible 
after the party?” 

“Yes; if you care to have me.”’ 

How oddly Magyie said the words! 

Moilie laughed. 

“You will be as welcome as flowers in 
May, iny child.” 

“Whatare you going to wear at the 
party ?”’ 

“I scarcely knowyet. I have not thought 
about it,’?’ Magyie answered. 

“Will it be a grand affair ?”’ 

“T suppose so, as itis ber coming-of-age 
yarty.”” 

' «Let me see, if I were you I should wear 
that white silk.” 

“You would look awfully jolly in that 
and your gold—why, no,”’ Mollie broke off, 
with amerry laugh, “you must wear the 
diainonds of course.”’ 

“What a swell you will be ! Of course you 
must wear the diamonds,”’ 

Margaret rose froin her seat and turned 
away. 

Her heart was beating fast and furiously, 
and she dared not ineet Mollie’s innocent 
eyes. 

“She stood with her back to the window, 
turning over some .wusic which lay scat- 
tered on the piano, 

“Perhaps Mr. Treherne night not like it, 
Mollie,’’ she said. 

“Why not? He won’t mind a bit.”’ 

“Do wear thein, Magyie.”’ 

“T should if I were you.” 

“Not the necklace then. That would be 
too grand ; the locket and one of the brace- 





lets if you like,’? Margaret answered 
hurridly. 

“Very well. When isthe party to take 
place ?”° 

‘“To-morrow.”’ 


‘To-morrow !’'—and Mollie looked up in 
some surprise. 

“Then you are going to-day ?” 

“T snust if I go at all.’’ 

“There is a train leaves here about six. 
shall get to Newcastle about eleven.” 

“Whata nuisance! Well, the sooner you 
go, the sooner you will get back, I suppose,” 
said Mollie philosophically. 

‘Does inamuna know ?”’ 

“Yes; I told ber this morning.’”’ 


“And the pater? By the way you must 


I 


get ager diamonds betore he goes out He 
might not be back in time. Shail I ask 
hiin?”’ 


“If you please,’’ Margaret said, and Mol- 
lie ran hastily out of the room. 

With her head throbbing, and her heart 
beating with excitement, Margaret stood 
waiting By the piano. 

Everything 80 far had gone on 80 smooth- 
ly, that she felt as ifany hitch now would 
be unbearable. 

Yet what more likely than that the Squire 
night object to trust her with the diainonds? 
The suspense grew alinost intolerable atver 
a while. 

In a few minutes, which had seemed like 
hours to Margaret, the door opened, and 
Mollie entered with a small box in her 
hand. 

Margaret bit her lip 
turned to know her fate. 

She was standing with her back to the 
window, and, a8 her face was in the shadow, 
Mollie did not notice her changing color or 
the anxious look that grew more and tore 
intense each moment. 

“Here are your bracelets and the Iccket ; 
see, I have given you this box to keep thein 
in ; papa says you are to be very carétul no 
one steals them from you,”’ sie said in her 
sweet ringing voice. 

‘Now what are we going to do this morn- 
ing? It is much too fine to, remain in- 
doors,”’ 

‘Shall we havea row? I want to get 
some sea-anemones, and 1 dare say we 


resolutely, and 


might have a chance of finding some on the | 


She had written once, a short hurried note 
to tell of her safe arrival in Newcastle, but 
she had not asked Mollie to answer, or en- 
closed any address, and Mollie, who'missed 
her friend more and more each day, was 
beginning to feel a little aggrieved at her 
silence. 

‘Bertie? If vou knew him as weil as I 
do, you wouldn’t be a bit surprised,’’ she 
answered calimly.” 

“1 ys ey Margaret has heard from him, 
though she did not say so in letter. 
Bertie and I are alike in that respect.”’ 

“We never write letters except on very 
soleinn occasions, Do you know I ain 

ing to make a confession, Mx Bernhbart ?"’ 
) — said presently, with comival solem- 
nity. 

“I find I have been mistaken in you all 
along. I never knew, till last Sunday, 
what a wonderful genius you are,and how 
utterly incapable we are down in this be- 
nighted region of appreciating your talents!’ 

“Ah, Holmes has been drawing on his 
imagination, I suppose!” said Bernhart 
calmly. 

“T don’t know about that; he does not 
look a very imaginative person,” Mollie 
answered, with a little grimace.” 

‘But he told ine ali about you—how clever 
you were, and how much they all thought 
of you at Oxford, and how eagerly people 
read the articles you writein the reviews; 
and I thought—oh, I thought," cried Mollie, 
with a little quiver in her sweet voice, 
“what a little idiot I must have seemed to 
you over and over again !"’ 

“Good gracious! Why?" cried 
Bernbart, in uninistakable surprise. 

“Why? Need you ask?” 

“Haven't I criucised your sermons, and 
fault with your reading, and generally 
inade a tool of myself?’ Mollie answered 
impatiently. 

“I don't think it was kind of you, Mr. 
Bernhart !”’ 

“You ought to have told me.” 

“You ought not to have gone on laughing 
at me all the time.” 

Mollie turned her head away as she spoke; 
there were tears of wounded pride and 
affection in her eyes, but she would = rather 
have died—so she told herself--than allow 
thein to fall. 

“Why, my dear little girl’—and the 
Vicar patted her shoulder caressingly, with 
a very disturbed expression on his face— 
“what a goose youare! I laugh at you?” 

“Why, do vou know, I believe vou are 
the only person for whose opinion 1 care a 
straw !’’ 

“No, Iam not laughing. It is quite true.” 

He pulled his inustache as he spoke, with 
a ounica: look on his face as if the fact both 
amused and surprised him. Ashe said, it 
was quite true. . 

He could read the most seat hing criticisins 
on his writings, preach before an intellect- 
uel, critical congregation with unmoved 
placidity, and he bal been much surprised 
and altogether pleased to find lately how 
deeply a mocking glance from Mollie's 
bright eyes or a sarevstic speech from her 
ready tongue could wound his vanity. 

It was a lovely April day; the blue sky 
was dappled with fleecy clonds, and a light 
wind blew softly over the moor. 

It was one of the days which Mollie was 
wont to declare made her “feel alive,’’ but 
she did not look very bright that alternoon, 

She had hoped for a letter froin Maryaret 
that morning, and, when the postinan came 
and went without bringing it, Mollie felt a 
little aggrieved and injured. She laughed 
rather contesunptuously at Mr. Bernhart’s 
speech. 

“You care for what I think? Do you 
think I am silly enough to believe that ?’’ 
she said. 

“Why should you care?’”’ 

Bernhart looced down at the flushed face 
thoughtfully. 

*“I—don’t Know why,’ he said medi- 
tatively, ‘unless it is—because I love you 
80 well, Mollie.’’ 

Mollie looked up in surprise. 

The Vicar was walking by her side erect 
and soldierly, looking straight belere him 
with bright meditative eyes. 

As she looked up their eyes met for a 
moment, and Mollie colored vividly, then 
Jaughed outright. 

“Oh, I don’t think that can be the reason!” 
she said composedly. 

“Indeed, l am sure it is not. Look at 
papa, he isawfully fond of me—oh, fifty 
times fonder than any one else can be !— 
and he doesn’t care a bit what I think; but 
he thinks the world of you! Ob, don’t 
think that has anvthing to do with it!” 

And Mollie looked up with mischievous 
eves into his face. 

Something she read there, something she 
could not quite understand, yet which tilled 
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big rock this morning. What do you say?”’ | 


‘If you answered 
absently. 

She took the jewel-case in her hand when 
she reached her own room, and looked at 
the glittering ornainents with unbelieving 
eyes, beforeshe locked them carefully in 
thé box which stood already packed in her 
root. 
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AM very mucn surprised vou don’t 
bear from Bertie,” said the Vicar one 
siler Loon, a» Mollie and he were return- 
Lg fru. @ walk across the cliffs. 





A week bad elapsed since Margaret’s de- | 


Pparture. 


| 


her with @ strange pleasure, checked her 
ready tongue, and sent the color flying to 
ber cheeks. 

A strange dread of what he might say 
next caine over her, and yet she scarcely 
knew whether to be glad or sorry when the 
doctor joined them atthe entrance to the 
village and walked with thein wo the gate 
leading into the Hall gardens, 

Mollie said good-bye and ran up the nar. 
row path, feeling wondertully shy and 
happy and restless. 

“] shall see youto-night,’’ Bernhart had 
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her bright hair and the greer 

whieh Mr. Bernhart adinired so tuuch, and 
which she resolved to wear that night. 

She was iv the dressing room when she 

heard the Vicar’s well-known knock at the 

| hall-door, and she hesitated before the glass 

and looked searchingly at herself, with an 


| anxiety concerning Ler personal appearance 
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very unusual to Molile; but her father's 
voice calling at the bottom of the staircase 
startled her, and she ran down stairs and 
entered the drawing-rooin, feeling very shy 
and conscious, 


Stephen Bernhart, who was leaning 
against the mantelpiece with a cup of coffee 
in his hand and talking to Mrs. Treterne, 


looked up with a nod and smile when the 
door opened ; and at that pleasant, curoless 
greeting all Mollie's shyness vanished. 

“What is the matter You all look very 
excited,”’ she said, looking froin one to the 
other. 

“Has anything very pleasant happened ?" 

“Something that you think very pleasant 
is going to happen,” the Squire answered. 


* Bertieand his wife are coming to-night?” 
“To-might !'—and Mollie jum up 
from her chair, sp.lling some of her coftee 


over her dress, 

“How delightful! That was the reason 
why Margaret did not write, I suppose !"’ 

“She wished to give usa pleasant surprise. 
How do you know ?" 

“T had a telegram from Bertie. 
will be here at nine.” 

“And it is nine now, so you will not have 
long to wait,’ Bernhart said, wiping the 
stain froin Mollie's dress with his handker- 
chief.”’ 

“See, you impetuons child, how you have 
spoiled your pretty gown,and I always ad- 
inired it so much.” 

“T thought you never noticed 
dresses,’ Mollie returned demurely. 

“Tam sure I heard you say so the other 
night.’’* 

“Only yours—I like you best in those 
sof neutral shades,’’ Bernhart whispered 
tenderly. 

“That was the reason why I put iton to- 
night,’’ Mollie answered ; and though the 
Vicar did not speak, his eyes thanked her 
eloquently enough. 

Here they come!" 

The Squire, who had been fussing in and 
out of the room for the last tive minutes, 
rushed through the hall and threw open 
the door. 

Mrs. Treherne, throwing a woolen shaw! 
round her shoulders, followed them out of 
the room ;.but Mollie, much to the Vicar's 
surprise, lingered behind. 

“Why Mollie, surely you are not going 
to be the last to welcome Bertie,” he ex- 
claimed. 

Mollie looked up with a strange scared 
expression in her eyes. 

“Do you know I feel half afraid,’’ sho 
said, with a nervous laugh. 

“Hush: Listen I ai sure that was 
Margaret’s voice !”’ 

“You fanciful child! Come and = satisfy 
ourself ;’? and the Vicar put his hand on 
1er arin, and drew her out of the room. 

The hall was lighted by one large lamp 
which hung in the centre of the ceiling, and 
under this Tuae Mrs. Treherne was stand- 
ing oy ree to weloome her son. 

As Mollie and Bernbart reached the end 
of the corridor which led into the hall, the 
carriage drove up to the door. 

Bertie sprang out, and came quickly up 
the steps, leading by the hand a dark tigure, 
whicheven in the half light ijooked scarcel y 
like Margaret, and the Squire who Lud ad- 
vanced eagerly with outstretched hand, 
drew back with disinay and surprise on his 
pleasant face. 

“Here we are at last! Where is iny 
mother ?”? Bertie’s cheerful voice calied cut 
as he shook his father's hand warmiy. 
“And here is Daisy.’’ 

No one moved or spoke for a mornent. 

Mrs. Treherne’s placid face looked shaken 
for once out of its customary calinness, and 
Mollie's fingers closed tightly round the 
Viear’s arm, but there was silence; and 
Bertie surprised and offended at this strange 
greeting, drew his wife’x hand within his 
arin and looked fromm one w the other in 
astonishinent. 

It was a very trying reception for the lit- 
tle bride, and Bernhart at least felt heartily 
sorry ashe noticed the hall-offended, balt- 
frightened look which she cast around. 

“Come away, Bertie,’’ he heard 
whisper to her husband.’’ 

“J knew they did not want us.” 

“T told vou so!’ 

“Come away, we can do withont therm,’ 
the little passionate creature cried, drawing 
Bertie nearer the door, and casting detiant 
glances at poor Mrs, Treherne. 

Bertie felt perfectly lost and bewildered. 

The letters froin botne had been so pleas- 
aut and cordial and bad promised such a 
hearty welcome to his wife, that be could 
not but feel this strange greeting was an in- 
sult to them both. 

He threw back his pead proudly as he 
looked at the Squire. 

“What does this mean, sir? Have you 
no welcotne for my wife?” he said 
haugbtily. 

The Squire started at the words. 

“Certainly, iny dear boy—certainly, the 
heartiest weloome; only " He looked 
helplessly at Mollie, who was generally his 
sheet-anchor in tines of trouble; but for 
once she was quite unable tu render bin 
any assistance, andthe Viear caine forward 
to the reecue. 

“Only we area little surprised, 
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Sertie,”’ 


he said quietly ; ‘put we will tell you all 
about it presently 

*¢ ne int he drawing-room.’ 

| sure Mrs | 5 

Only some tea; we dined 
tertie answered, a little reassured by the 


Vicur'’s quiet manner. 
“Well, come in, Moilie;’”’ and Pernahart 
gave her hand a little reassuring squeeze.” 
“Aren’t you going to speak © your new 
sister ?’’ 
[TO BR CONTINUED] 








Scienti 
cientific and Useful. 
Evectric Wirnes,—It should always be 
caretully borne in inind that in bare wires, 
out of doors, erected for the purpose of con- 
veying electricity, there is always more or 
less danger to person or property. 
TIN-WARE.—When tinned iron serves 
for containing alimentary tatters, it: is es 
sential it should have no lead in the tin. 
The lead is rapidly oxydized on the surfaoe, 
and is dissolved in this uanner in the neu- 
tral acids of the contents of the vessel 


Rusty Bouts.—To remove boltsfthat are 
rusted without breaking them, the most ef- 
fectual remedy known ie the | beral appli- 
cation of petroleum. Care must be taken 
that the rusted parts are reached by it, and 
sone tine must he allowed to yive it a 
chance tosoften the laver of the rust be- 
fore any attempts are wade to remove the 
bolt. 

A New MetTau.—A California paper 
states that a vear or more since a yate- post 
that had been painted with so-called = zino 
white, was noticed to appear black all day, 
gray in the twilight, and white during the 
night. On an investigation of this sinyular 
property of the paint the cause was shown 


to exist in anew tnetal, which has been 
named actinium, on accountof the pecul- 
jar actinic effects. It is found in zine 


ores, and resembles zine. 

INVISIBLE INK.—A new invisible ink 
has been introduced. It is made by inti- 
nately inixing linseed oil, one part; water 
of ammonia, twenty parts; and water, one 
hundred parts, The mixture must be ayi- 
tated each time the pen is dipped into it, as 
a little of the oil infty separate and float on 
the surface, from which if‘taken up by the 
pen a stain would be left on ithe paper. To 
tnake the writing appear,all you do is to dip 
the manuscript in water; when the paper 
dries the writing will vanish. 

GINGER BrEER.—1. Put two gallons of 
cold water into a pot npon the fire; add to it 
two ounces of good yinyver bruised and two 
wounds of either brown or white sugar. 
a all this come to the boil, and continue 
boiling for about an bour., Then skin the 
liquor and pour itintoa jar or tub along 
with one sliced lemon and half an ounce of 
creain of tartar, When nearly cold, put in 
a tevcupful of yeast to cause the liquor to 
work. The beer is now made, and after it 
has worked two days, strain it and bottle it 
for use. ‘Toe the cork down tirtmly. 2 
White sugar, twenty pounds; lemon or 
lime-juice, Gighteen (fluid) ounces; honey, 
one pound; bruised ginger, twenty-two 
ounces; water, eighteen pirllons, Boil the 
ginger inthree gallons of water for half an 
hour, then add the suyar, the juice, and the 
honey, with the remainder of the water, 
and strain through a cloth. When cold, 
add the white of one egy, and halfan ounce 
(fluid) essence of lemon; after standing 
lour days, bottle. This yields a very su 
perior beverage, and one which will mere 
forimany months, 3.) The common drin 
sold as ginger-pop, is made will tmelasses, 
three-quarters of a poundto # gallon of 
water, the ginger ground, and with much 
less acid. 

— 


Farm and tbarden. 


FLOWERS IN PoraTors.—A good way to 
preserve flowers in bloows lor lony carriage, 
or in baskets or vases which will mot) hold 
water, is to stick the steros Into boles bored 
in raw potatoes, There is momture enough 
ina large potato to support a flower for a 
long tine In a cool place. The potatoes can 
easily be hidden by iiosses or loaves, 

Koom PLANTS.—The tore freely a plant 
is growing the tnore water it will require, 
and the more it grows the more light and 
sun Will it need. Tn all cases thome plants 
which grow the fastest should) be placed 
nearest the light. ‘The best aspect for room 
plants isin the southeast. They seem like 
animals io their allection for the morning 
sun. The first morning ray is worth @ 
down in the evening. 

Liwns.—Says an agricultural correspond. 
ent: ‘The direction to “saw off a lint as 
closely as possible tothe stecg,’’ DT consider 
unwise, Nature indicates precisely wiere 
every limb should be reaioved. Ou every 
limb, close to the body of the tree, Gain be 
seen acollar or ring. Just outside of this 
collar isthe place to cut off the lint. If 
cut ata distance frown this point, the lind 
will die down to it, and in tine wiil slough 
off. If cut inside of it and close to the tree 
there is danger of a decayed spot resulting 
in titpe, and aiony thine will elapse betore 
the wound will heal. If a litt is ert at 


7. -_ 


—— 


the point L have indicated, and at the pro. 


er time, which Is when the sip in deseend- 


Ing to fortia new layer of woodtue wound, 
unless a large one, will heal over the tiist 
year. 

Foop For THE Far. There is little 
coinplaint among ayricultural people of 
bein too fat, but should a oorpu ent per- 
son desire too ree lines ir Size thie leollow- 
ing fromthe Meck Journal inav hetp 
them: There are three classes of food—tl 

4 SWeeTS, 4 t “ si ‘ ! 

s |? { 

, ana 
duct i the yrains except | Tt " erry 
of the sweets, particularily iT Wari Wwea- 
ther, and tnere of the truitacids in a muld 
lormi-—as In apple; sleep less, be less toido- 
lent, and tabor imere in the open atm, the 


fat would disappear to a certain extent at 


, least, WILL no loss of real health. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO 
RAJSE CLUBS. 


A GRAND OFFER! 


AiCopy of our Beautiful Oleo- 
graph, ‘ ‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ to each sub- 

. scriber, whether sin- 
gle orinclubs. 


Presenting the Bride! 


The original Oll-Paioting of which our Premiam ts 
an exact copy sold for 915,000, and to-day graces the 








walls of the finest private gallery in Amertea. It bs 
printed on the best and heatlest paper, and covers 
more than five thundred square bebe It contains 


twenty-seven colors, which with the vartety of shad- 


tng produced by the Photo-Qleoagraph process, make 
ita veritable transeripet Cron lite, and itecombines in 
itwelf all the beautiful coloring of the oll proulmting, 
the clearness of outline of the steel cugraving, with 
tie naturalness of the photograph Phe most deli- 
cate details of color and ox pm lou are 
with startiing viv bdness, 
amination ds the mind satisfied thatitis not a ploto- 
prapleMlored by hand 


As to Tith Post, there are few In this country, or 


wouvother counter, whoare not familiar with it. Es. 
trtiistedf in Pett, its the oltest paper of its Kind in 
Acnericea, and for more than hall acentury it has been 


recayntved as the Leadio,g Literary and Family Jour- 
nwelbin the United States For the coming vear we 


base secured the best writers of this country and 


nny n Vrose and Verse, Fact and Fietion 

A tecordot siaty years of continuous publication 
proves its worth and popularity. Pith Post las never 
titooed at bewue [ts Bietion bs of the Detyetee storys 
the best original Stories, Sketehes aud Narratives of 
da Itis pertect!y free from the degrading and pol- 
luttog trash which characterizes tranny other so-called 


literary and family papers It wives more for the 
money, an lot a better class, than any other publica- 
tion in the world bach volume contalus, tn addi- 
thon te its well-edited departments, twenty-five first- 
lass Serials, bv the best living authors, and upwards 
Wf five hundred short Stories. Every number is re- 
sefulinformation and Amusement, com- 
prising Dales, Adventures, Sketches, Blography, An- 
Facts, Recipes, 


plete witht 


Pleats, Cautions, 


edotes, Statistics 


Poetry, sciemee, Art, Piitlopopliay, Manners, Customs, 
Proverts, Prot . bAperiments, Personals, News, 
Wit and hu Hist tl bassavs, Retuarhatole 
Bvents, New Luventions, Curtous Ceremonies, Re- 
eit Discoverios, and a complete reportot all the late 
st bastions, a. we os all th teoevedthe tin Needle- 
work, and fullest and freshest tuformation relating to 
all matters of personal and bonne adornment. ait dee 


mestlo matters Tothe people everywhere it will 


prove one of the best, most tnstractive, rellable and 


moral papers that has ever entered their homes, 


TERMS: 
$2.00 PER YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 


Including aCopy of the beautiful Oleograph, 
“PRESENTING THE BRIDE.” 


CLUBS. 


2 coplesone vear (and ‘Presenting the Bride’ 





Oe SD gn on dn etee pbvakeees 6o504666eseueeenkes ? ier i) 
fooples one veqr = 5 00 
@ coples one ver ni =e 600 

Opies ane veur . ai F sw) 
Weoples cue vear ie ° 1) 08 
Wcopies one vear =a ite a uo 

Be Avestracopy of the Paper and Oleograph free 


to a person scuding a@elulool five or more, 
New subscriptions can commcnce at any tine dur- 


lng the vear 

Five Three-Cent Stamps Must be 
added to cach subscription, to pay 
postage aud packing on the pic- 
ture. 


P'v Promtorm eannet be purchased bw itself: it ean 
OHV be obtabied su commection wath Par Pos, Only 
one proetatuie will te sent with each subscription, 
Where a second preouiuiu is desired, another sub- 


seription will leave to tue sent 

We trust that those of 
Making upelautys will te in the flell as early as possi- 
ras fo them list tour 
tre solow that tf the matter 
is property ¢ Splatned, very few who desire a first- 


our subseriters who design 


ble, and make large addith 
Prices to claty sutyscritver 

Class literary paper with te tate Lo stiteeritve at omee, 
and thank the getler-apoot the clat tor bringing the 
paper to their notice, Remember, the getler-eup ota 
clubol five or more wets nu 
graph, “‘MMRSENTING THe Bribe,’’ free for his 


trouble, Dul a copys of Lhe paper alse 





How to Kemit. 
Payment for Tike Post when sent bv mail should 


lee Money oO . Bank Checks, or Dratt When 
neither is Obtatmable, send the meaneyv in a reg- 
i bette bvery postmaster tu the country ts 
required to reg letters when requested. Fail- 
jug tor ‘ e the paper within a reasonable time af- 

“ sclvine 4 of the fact andl 
wie i cash heck, money order regis- 


Change of Address 


Te Correspondenis. 


In every case sentus your full name and address 
if the tuformation desired is 


so tial we 


if you wish an auewer 
not of general luterest, 
paper, send postal card or stamp for reply by mail. 
Address all letters to 
THE SATURDAY EVENING Post. 
Lock Box 8.) 


brought out | 
and ontv on the closest ex. | 


toonis the Premium Olea | 


can answer in the | 


726 Sansom %t.,. Phiia., Pa. | 


THE SATURDAY 


THE VALUE OF MONEY. 
It is an extremely good thing for boys to 
learn the value of money. No matter how 


| for learning to keep money and put it to 
good use. Self-denial is better than self 
indulgence, and inability to keep money in 
boyhood augurs badly for the prudence of 
manhood. 

The borrowing of money—of course out 
side business where legal forms are observed 
and security is supposed to be given —is to 
be avoided; and a right-spirited pe son will 
make many an effort and sacrifice before 
doing it. It is a frequent cause of embar. 
rassinent among friends. There is a cer 
tain proportion of such cases in which the 
lender loses both his money and his friend. 
‘‘Eaten bread is soon forgotten,’’ and one 
who borrows may torget, while the memory 
of the lender, bad enough, perhaps, in 
other matters, is commonly tenacious here. 
| ‘Te came to me and borrowed money, and 
he never since alluded to it. The value of 





it is not so much, but it is Mot the thing to | 
' 


do."' 

So many aman says to himself or to a 
friend of someone whom he seems unac 
countably to keep at a distance. Cyses will 
arise, of Course, Where it is an absolute ne- 
cessity, but they are not nearly so numer- 
ous as is supposed, 

As for the professional borrowers 
| haunt the doors of benevolent persons, as a 


rule they have no serious intention of pay- | 


ing, and are to be treated accordingly. But 
the lenders do not learn that fact for years, 
and the impositions pragtised on well-dis 

| posed persons would often be ludicrous if 
they were not cruel. 

Stull, if men and women looked into the 
objects that invite their good — offices, they 
would give from the living hand much that 

| is now putinto the ‘last will and testa 
| ment.’ 
| My dear sir, do you not know that in a 
large connection like yours, extending to 
) second cousinship, and the ‘third or fourth 
| generation,’’ there will be some who will 
count your bequests to benevolence instead 
of to them, ample evidence of insanity ? 
Any influence which they did not 
fully exercise they can swear is ‘undue ' 
There are lawyers, and = there are. still 
(though the number is being reduced) petti 
There are courts, judges, referees, 
etc. My dear sir, as far as vou can, be 


success - 


fovvers 


your own executor, and so save ‘the pro 
| fession,’’ the printers, and the public a 
world of trouble. 

“Oh!” says some gentle reader, “he is 
| criticising some rich person—-not- me."’ 
There you are mistaken. If any good gir 
that earns her money honestly is asked to 
give it blindly to people who do nothing of 
the kind, but who ask it under specious pre- 
tences; if any hard toiler is urged to hand 
/itto men that never do an honest day's 

work, but live on the agitations they fo- 
) ment, speculations they get up, or swindles 


| 


| they concoct, then with a hearty and un- 

| teigned interest in you, maiden or minor, in 

| you, yourself—for we neither 

money nor your goods—-we say to you, 

keep your money, and wait for an object 
Which you yourself know to be good. 
LP <i -—— 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Princess Lovisek is said to be a first- 
class housekeeper, cook, confectioner, laun- 
dress, seamstress and dressmaker. Being 
a princess, instead of a retired fishmonger, 
she is not ashamed to possess such ac- 
| complishments. 





Tue union of two Bible societtes las 
called out a letter from a Connecticut cler- 
yyman, Who furnishes figures, if they are 

| correct, toshow that it costs $4 to distribute 
a Bible worth #1, under the 
colporteurage system. 


old fashioned 


It is a striking fact that in all the Euro 
pean States the expenditure for war is vast 
ly greater than that for educa‘ion In 


France the proportion is aboat 15 1 

Russia, 80 1) i” 

Switzerlur 

for education as fi 
, : 
SINCE its commencement, the New York 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Chil 
| dren has entertained over 11,000 cases, in- 

volving over 100,000 children, and during 
| the past year alone over 3,000 children were 


rich his tather,a boy would be a better man | 


who 


stood by that term in this country. 


want your | 


EVENING POST. 











looked atter, and 1,853 placed in homes or 
institutions, to say nothing of its prosecu- 
tion of 1,035 cases, resulting in one thou- 
sand convictions. 

A Lapy writes to a Chicago paper: ‘“‘I 
' have been a teacher, and am now a mother. 

I visit schools often, and it is my experi- 
| ence that noisy governors make noisy chil- 
dren. Try quiet ways; move gently, speak 
| low, hear the recitations as though afraid 
of disturbing the school, and I think the 
children wilt catch the infection and be as 
quiet as any one could wish. No doubt a 
gentle chiding will be necessary now and 
then, until the children become accustomed 
to the change.”’ 

A Toronto paper doubts the usefulness 
of the revolver. It thinks it has little to 
its credit, while a long list of crimes and 
painful accidents stand to the debit side of 
the account, and adds: ‘‘As a military wea- 





pon it has little play in modern warfare, but | 


as an instrument of murder it has a terrible 
record. It is peculiarly the companion of 
| the rough, the assassin, the murderer, the 
lunatic and the fool. It is occasionally use- 
ful in the hands of a wise man for self-pro- 
tection and to repel the assailants of  so- 
cicty, but the reckless use of it and its ac- 
| cidental discharge terribly counterbalance 
its advantages to humanity.”’ 


| 


TuHere is a fire department in Jerusalem 
which is very differentfrom what is under- 
On the 
comparatively rare occurrence of a fire, the 
news is leisurely conveyed to a small de- 


tachment of soldiers, who, with great dig- 


nity, march to the scene of the fire, carry- 
ing their guns on their shoulders. In front 
of them march four men with broad-axes, 
As there is no water supply in the city, a 
fire engine would be‘useless, and certainly 
would be opposed to the tradition of the 
people. Instead of wasting their time in 
such unhallowed eftorts, those soldier-fire- 
men strike picturesque attitudes around the 


fire, murmuring, ‘‘Allah is good!’ And 
when it has spent itself they go back to 
their quarters, conscious of having done 


their duty. 

Tue Board of Education of Cleveland 
have in consideration a measure to discon- 
tinue the services of women as_ principals 


rolled every day. More than twenty men 
among us are Socialists. What would be 
easier than tor us to put a deady poison into 


| a whole day's batch of tobacco? Then away 
_ would go the thousand upon thousands of 








rings of hair coiled 


of public schools. The Cleveland Leader | 


does not believe that there isany good in 
such a step. “No fact,’’ it says, “has been 
more completely established in this age of 
common schools thon that ladies make com- 
petentand successful teachers. They give 
their undivided attention tO their duties, 
and though now and then one of them holds 
a position only temporarily, while waiting for 
“the coming man,’’ the great’ majority of 
those who reach the position of principal 
make the profession a life business. But 
men, to whom a thousand avenues of occo- 
pation are open, follow the pursuit of teach- 
ing, asa rule, until they can get something 
| more lucrative.”’ 
_ 

It is a common custom to leave a box of 
matches anywhere, just where you hap- 
pened to use them last—on the table, bu- 

reau, closet, shelf—in tact, any place ex- 
/ cept the match safe. Children get hold of 
them, and slip them into their pockets, and 
then in pul’ing out othertraps to find some- 
thing else, the matches slip out, just as 
likely to fall on a carpet or barn floor, with 
straw scattered all about, as anywhere else. 
Somebody steps on them, or a mouse nib 
bles at the phosphorus, and off they go: 
Unaccountable! Strange! The work of an 
incendiary! Another way—young men 
strike a match to light acigar or pipe and 
throw it down all ablaze, never minding 
| where it falls. If it is out of Qoors it can- 
not do any harm. It may not fall straight 
to the ground, a gust of wind may carry 


either sparks or blaze into some combusti- 

ble material, and it is a seven days’ wonder 
ted 

bacconist VI nas 

i plan for the wholesale killing 

f} wealtLy idlers. Hetays: ‘Did you 


ever see a workingman smoking a cigarette? 
Cigarettes are smoked ex- 
clusively by wealthy chaps. Now I don’t 
mind telling you outright what it was that 
I hinted at. I'm a cigarette hand. 


(Ot course not. 


I work 


| in a- factory where 500,000 cigarettes are | 
‘ 





our oppressors ata puff. Here and there 
a good enough man would fall, but the 
great majority would be the kind that hurt 
us, and ‘he kind that the world would be 


_happily ridof. When the time comes to 


bring about anarchy—and mighty soon that 
may be, I can tell you—we've got it in our 
power to destroy multitudes of the non. 
proiucing classes by just making them 
smoke themselves to death. It is perfectly 
simple and teasible. We know a poison one 
whiff of which would be deadly.”’ 


ALLUDING to a recent case ot death 
resulting from a morning cold bath, a medi- 
cal journal says: ‘‘The great mistake that 
is usually made in regard to it is that of 
never raising the temperature of the water 
from that of the surrounding air. The bath, 
even when exposed over night in the bed- 
room, willoften be lower than forty-five 
degrees; and when water comes straight 
from the main or well it may be ten or fif- 
teen degrees lower. Only the strongest 
constitutions can derive benefit from the 
shock produced by the application of a 
liquid sixty to seventy degrees colder than 
the body to its surface, and it is very 
questionable if it is ever attended with good 
results. Reaction may be afterwards com. 
plete, but there is always the risk of sudden 
danger from the condition of the body 
being temporarily such as to prevent imme. 
divte reaction. In such cases very serious 
accidents are possible, and this last instance 
of death may perhaps be regarded as an 
example in point. A temperature of from 
forty to fifty degrees is quite cold enough 
for any person to submit himself to; this al- 
lows for a difference of between forty and 
fifty degrees in the heat of the body and 
that of the bath—amply sufficient to pro- 
duce all the benefits desirable from it—and 
it would be well for all if these extremes 
were never exceeded.” 


It is whispered that the glory of the 
cropped heads of hair is departed, and the 
brown “‘nimbus’’ or flaxen halo of little 
into ‘‘Marguerites’’ or 
‘‘Montagues”’ all over the head by the 
magic of bandoline is to be supplanted by 
the hair drawn up to the top of the head 
and coiled there like a wavy coronet, leav- 
ing the nape of the neck on evidence again. 
This will certainly be a change; but how 
the tresses which have been so long trained 
downward to form this ‘‘glory’’ are to be 
made long enough to reach the top of the 
head is a mystery to be solved only by the 
crafty hair-dresser, who is generally equal 
to any emergency in his ‘‘profession.’’ The 
girls who have clung to their tresses, affect- 
ing the little Grecian door-knockers through- 
out it ali, certainly have their reward now; 
for while the unfortunate owners ot cropped 
locks are undergoing all the torments of 4 
new growth, their sisters of the long locks 
will be coroneted and crowned with an 
abundant wreath of hair which is to be ac- 
cepted as ‘‘all their own.’’ 

Every Jack is said to have his Jill; but 
he does not always find her; thus bachelors 
who would make model husbands, and old 
maids who would make excellent wives, let 
gray hairs, and even the grave, overtake 
them in their single life. Not that they 
have failed in courtship, as is invariably 
said of them. Numerous are the chances 
they have let slip through their fingers that 
others were glad to eatch even though aware 
of the former choice of their ‘-accepted.”’ 


| But their ideas of the partners who could 


make their life as happy as they desire, are 
too exacting; they fail to detect all their 
own peculiarities and faults, and make [vo 


| little allowance for the weakness and im- 


perfection ot human nature in those they 
would cherish above all others. They want 
to centre their life’s happines3 on the 01 f 
they fee} that a’mistaken 

of connubial felicity would be eterna 

and, failing to find the character ans“ 
ing totheir own exaetness, they fea! 
choose, and thus are reduced to avoid t \ 
matrimonial bonds. This scrupulous ¢x 
actness in choosing a wife or husband is 4 
real misfortune to the sensitive ones P0* 


their choice: 


| Sessed with it, as they are self-condemac« 


to a life of loneliness. 
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YES AND NO. 


You ask to-night my daughter's hand 
As you request a toy ; 

Do you know the weight of your demand 
On a mother's heart, my boy? 

You say you love her wildly. Well, 
Will it last to the end of time? 

Or will the ring of wedding bell 
Resound its dying chime ? 


The heart you crave isa ho'y thing, 
So tender, trusting, true ; 

Can you to her devotion bring 
As warm as her. to you ? 

Will you lov ¢ ber through the changing years 
As tenderly as now, 

When ills shall pale or sorrow’‘s tears 
Becloud her sunny brow ? 


When age shall bow her graceful form, 
And bieach her jetty hair, 

Will you protect her through each storm, 
And shelter her from care ? 

When time sha!! dim her sparkling eyes, 
And winter furrows show, 

WUI your love be the last to dle ¥ 
If not, Lanswer, No. 


She molds her wishes to his will, 


I had not been warned for naught. 

Grasping firmly iny revolver, and re- 
minding myself to be more cautious, I 
gently pushed back the great door, that had 
been so slightly ajar, and crouchingly 
entered. 


over the centre of the marble floar, though 
I could not yet make out from whence it 
caine. 

I nay as well contess that I was some- 
What unstrung. 

Though upon fatniliar ground, I didn't 
like to think of burly rufflans crouching in 
every corner. 

Instinctively I glared into the score of 
alcoves and passages where black darkness 
reigned, and wondered how many eyes 
were watching my every movement. 

Silently I had made my way a dozen 
paces, perchance, frou the door, without 
thus far having seen a motion or caught a 
sound, 

Then for the first time I noticed that the 
Vault's door was open. 

_ Thad an idea—I didn’t know bow mech 
it might cost ne if I was wrong—that the 


A faint glimmer of light was straggling | 


JRDAY EVENI 


! 


shows resista 
Back I 


nee,"’ 


achecticieine a 


ushed the spring with a flerce 


grasp, and the great iron duor swung lazily 


| open on its h 


oge binges. 


| Two persons stepped bravely out before 


us. 


One wasthe soldier cousin, and the other 
| Manager Dawson. 
“What! 1 exclaimed, as my revolver 


fell tothe floor, and ny well arin clutehed- 


my forehead. 
“Tom,” q 

| sh 
| bi 


| Blunt screan 


duce you wu 
Yates,”’ 


Vv evebrows 
| the biggest fool in tt 
“Tam, for sure, sir! T inanaged to gasp, 
it dumfounded vet. 
| But tie boys managed to take it all in, 


ueriea the old 


red out— 


> my 


man, as 


his 


uinted at me, “who is 
1is crowd ?"" 


aS 


‘Bless ine, if we ain't worked hii twice | 
over already, and it ain't one o'clock f’ 

Before the laugh would cease, if it ever 
could, Mr. Dawson added— 

“Permit ine, Lieutenant Forbes, to intro- 
eflicicnt assistant, Mr. 


*[ think I've metthe gentleman before,’ 








I commanded “and shoot the first nan that "inost sure the letter which told you they 


| was to be sent here was tainpered with.” 
“Oh, Salina, don’t be so ridiculous!” said 
Fanny. 

. "You know Mr. George ain't a-coming 
homne to-night,” added Salina. 

“Why, of course I know it! 

“Didn't you hear him tell ime 
her inistress, 

“And ine, and you, and Miss Abby is 
all alone in the house,"’ persisted the wo- 
wan. 

“Yes,"’ said Fanny absently. 

“Salina, you nay imake usa little chooo- 
late for supper, and broil those trout Mr. 
George brought in. ‘ 

“And as ita chilly evening, Salina, we 
| will have some nicely-browned griddle- 
cakes, with syrup." 

Salina tossed her head. 

“Well, mem, just as you please,’’ said 
she, “only don't say as vou haven't been 

warned." 

| “No, Salina, I won't,’’ said Miss Clifford, 
| with provoking indifference. 
| Thetwo Misses Clifford and their brother 
| had remained at the old house longer than 


so? said 





ler ways to his desires : burglers were all in the vault. grimly smiled the lieutenant, warily | usual this autuin. 
He leads her by love's willing web It I could spring the door and imprison | grasping my band. “Bat T didn't know | Ordinarily ithad been their home for the 
; thein ! who vou were until Mr. Dawson told me, | three suimimer months, ever since old Un- 


Through life's refining fires. 

She walks with him through thorny flelds, 
And o'er life’s rugged road ; 

Ile is her Idle and idea’, 
Iler guide and household god. 


So, if your love will live an J burn, 
And bless her future years ; 
If you will give her tu return 
The trust that life endears ; 
If you will guide her destiny, 
And shield her from distress, 
Will always live adoring her— 
Why, then, I answer, Yes, 


In The Bank. c 


BY 





HENRY FRITH. 
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wm you give me change for 


yA Y, mister, « 
\ this note. 
N I wok in the face and the note at the 


same time, and pushed back the change 
with another stare. 

I don’t Know what made ime, 

But do you always understand yourself? 

His cold fingers touched mine, and in- 
stinctively I drew back, chilled. 

Ile was a burly, uncouth fellow, with 
scant raiment for so bleak a March day. 

Doubtless I should have been filled with 
sympathy, if L hadn't been cornered and 
cowed with the instinctive thought of huw 
hard a man he would prove for a dark night 
and a close fight! 

He turned his gloating eyes from the iron 
screen thet so poorly concealed the hoarded 
treasure of the bank, and was gone. 

It nay pay a bank clerk to be suspicious, 
but I never enjoy the feeling, and rejoiced: 
in forgetting the little incident as the post- 
man handed me the daintiest envelope that 
a foolish young fellow ever received. 

I read just the most gushing epistle you 
can immagine a young girl would write about 
a newly returned suldier cousin. 

You must not suppose that because Ida 
Dawson wrote such a note to me that she 
ever forget ber father was manager of the 
bank ; but if she was going to write at all, 
it must be in justf#that way. 

So I explained her enthusiasm over this 
handsome and valiant cousin with the dark 
hair, the dark mustache, and the sear. 

It was the lust day of the month and 
quarter, and wearied with extra work I 
went early to bed. 

1 heard the little clock on the mantel 
strike ten, and that was the very latest I 
knew—till, in iny dreams, I was back to 
the bank again, and slaving it worse than 
ever, with no salary tor extra hours. 

I seemed in an agony because my cash 
was two hundred short, when, looking up, 
there was that burly ruffian of the morning 


lu the very_act of resolving this measure 
I caught sight of the tall spare figure of a 
inan stepping back fromm the vault’s entrance 
into the flickering light. 

Lievelled imy revolver upon bin, and 
stepped firmly towards him. 

It was the first audible sound to disturb 
the awful silence. 

His quick e:r seemed to cateh it instantly, 
for he turned quickly upon ime, not ten feet 
distant. 

Nerved as I was foradesperate encounter, 
I was not prepared for this one. 

It was an ashy pale face that looked half. 
startled and half-coolly into mine, 

But in that instant I had read all its 
characteristics, black eves, black mustache, 
and a plainly marked sear upon the fore- 
head. 

There could be no imnistake, I felt. 

It was Ida Dawson’s cousin, froin her 
own deseription in her note to ime. 

All iny blood seemed thrown back u 
my heart, and iny right hand sunk wel 
to iny side. 

There could now be no mistaking his mis- 
sion, if, fa the light of the warning I had 
received, there could have been one before. 

He had raised a heavy cane and was 
rushing upon ime, 

If offensive wariare is not instinctive, the 
defensive most surcly is. 

Without ary formulated purpose, my left 
arm flew up to ward off the blow, 

It was a down stroke, delivered with 
frightful violence; Tecan feel it now, and I 
then thought it had shattered every bone 
and torn every muscle. But he couldn’t 
have done me more real service. 

Ifthe blow had paralyzed my left aru, it 
had fired all the rest of ine into tierce action. 
“Villian”? was all IT could ery, but my 
revolvergflashed in his face. 

He had marked iny advantage before 
dealing the blow, and that instant sprung 
behind the iron door of the vault. 

I was as quick as he, and had speung its 
giant fastenings upon hit. 

“Thank Heaven!’ I fervently breathed. 
as [ rushed into the street. 

The nearest telephone at my instant ser- 
vice was in my own room, and as I speeded 
towards it, all the events of the day and 
night whirled in inextricable confusion 
through iny half delirious brain. 

Who had warned ine, and why did they 
not help ine? 

Perhaps they could not, or dare not. 

Or, possibly it was an honor they wished 
ine to share solely and individually. 

‘How considerate!” I half howled, as I 
felt iny left arin banging awa dead weight 
by my side, yet each inouw.ent telegraphing 
inessages trou every nerve ip its route, 


on 
OSS 





from my deseription of my antagonist, aad 


then it was a little too late to call you back. 
| So we mistook one another for bank rob- 
bers? But how's your arm, Mr. Yates?”’ he 
| added sympathetically. 


“Not 


4 


face, followin 
oul— 
“] couldn’ 
the tnatter?’’ 
‘Matter enc 











of a collar. 


much 
uibble, as 1 heard a silvery veive 
vor, bidding “Harry to hasten, and = find 
| out what ke; papa so!’ 
“Pshaw !’" cried the old isan, “is Ida tool 
enough to think I was translated ?” 
The boys got back into the darkness, and 
I was trying to, when a startled, beautiful | 


“The lieutenant and 
kill one another!” 

I blushed almost audibly, and internally 
thanked everybody that my overcoat wis 
buttoned high enough wo excuse 


lurt, sir,’’ 


4g ber brother 


t help 


” 


ugh! 
‘Tour 


were 


inanaged 
ul 


Harry, ¢ 


lo 
the 


ried 


it—but—but—what's 


growled the old) man. 
ubout to 


the want 


“About to kill one another !’’ stammered 
Ida, as sho looked wonderingly at her father, 


and then furt 


hutnorist. 


the first of A 


in the mornin 


Mr. Yutes ?”’ 


lowest, but s 


“Hlany me! 








ively at me, 


to kill 


peril! Let's go 


“." 


weotest 


” 


Je omes 


broke 


them 


lhowie. 


Dilsee you 


was ever spoken, she hurricd away. 
Holunt, ** if 
wouldn't have both inv arins torn off at tho 


“Of course | There’s the pistol! Ton was 
just going to shoot your cousin, and had a 
dozen fellows to see he did it scientifically, | 
| when L threw myself between 
| wonder I was a little late—doing it!" | 

“Father !"' cried Ida, in mingled astonish. | 
ment and vexation, while I 
ouch disposed 


,; ho 


never felt so 
this prey-headed 


“Tut!tut! my child!" he laughed, ‘it's 


Soe 


that the boys are well treated, Toi, and use 
the most of the liniment that's the least ud- 
vertised, on that arm of yours, 


“LT don't know what papa is talking about!’ 
she hesitatingly said, turning towards 
with flushed cheeks, ‘but is yourarim burt, 


me, | 


“Tt will be well bY morning, flank you | 
Miss Dawson!’ L stamumeringly answered, 
half-broken down by the giggliog of Blunt 
and Baseomn in their dark retreat, 

Sbe must have heard it too, for, with 
rood might!’ that | yriddle-cakes with enthusiast, 


the 


hinges, for just that ‘Is your arin hurt, Mr. 


Y ates ?’”’ 


“Let's go home!’ L interrupted. 


> 


“Woith the tirst toast to Tour's 


luok 


her beauty! amended Bascous. 


A Na 


——_—- © 


LY PERCY VEKE. 


rrow Escape. 


and 


| cle Griffith bad died and bequeathed {t to 
thew, 

The furniture was old; the odd 
three-cornered rooins were siall 
convenient. 

| But in spite all these disadvantages, 
the wrof “ancientry” that lingercd around 
| the place was very enticing, and lieorge 
| Cliftlord decided that he could do bis” writ- 
ing at Tower Pines as well as in the etty, 
While Fanny and Abby, a brace of very 
enthusiastic young artists, delighted in cir- 
cular- walled studio, where they could have 
a fire in great open chimney-place, 
| Sobherethey were, now that the chill 
winds of early November were shaking the 
| lust brown leaves off the trees, to the infi- 
nite disgust of Salina, who much preferred 
a city faz. 
| ‘That domestic damsel had just vanishel 
down the winding-stair, which she declared 
was destined ‘some tine of other, to be the 
| death of her,’ when an Opposite door 
lopened, and in ran Abby Clifford, the 
younger sister, atali, red-cheeked girl, with 
hair as black and thick asian Dudian’s, spark- 
| ing brown eyes, and a buge bundle under 
| her left arma. 

It was too dark to work longer upon the 
blue irises, and Fanny was silting ina rev- 
erie before the red ylow ol the burning logs, 

She started up at sight of her sister, 

“T've yotit, Fun!" said Abby, waving the 
bundle around in the air. “The whole suit 
counplete, With the dearest old canvas bat 
into the bargain. They used to belong to 
Mr. Mifton’s uncle, who was a whaler, and 
finally died at sea—his Sunday suit."’ 

“Is it too late to dress linn ?’’ said Fanny, 
with animation. 

“But he's down in the library.’ 

“Well, we'll gothere,” said Fanny. 


little 
and in- 


“We 


/ can work there as well as in the studio, and 


we shall run less risk of Salina’s interter- 
ence. Salina never can forget that we are 
no longer little girls of ten and twelve.” 

The supper, served up inthe lithe round 
room, betore the dying gleams of the logs, 
was exceptionally nice. 

Fanny and Abby were in exuberant 
spirits, and praised the chocolate, trout, and 


Salina was as gloomy as a prophetess, 

“TLonly hope we shail yet through this 
Night alive,’’ said she. 

Butas she had made the samne remark, on 
an averaye, three hundred out ofthe three 
hunderd and sixty-five days of the year, 
neither Fanny nor AUiy paid much atten- 

| tiom Ww it. 

Bat as she passed out with the last dish 
from the table, Saline paused close to Fanny 
Ciitford, and asked, in a  sepulchral 
whisper— 

“Are thein diamonds locked up.”’ 


eweeping gold and silver into a leather bay. But still another inystery awaited ine as “They are in iny desk,” said Fanny in- 
As I turned upon him he drewa revolver | 1 reached iny bachelor quarters, ener ditferently. 
from big belt, and while I was a All the rooms was a blaze of light. THINK, new,” said Salina, “there's a | Salina lifted her eves skyward. 
: * : ° . » sl die 3 ‘ : . , ’ , } . . 
pen oe gaa laugh behin« unit re en a mee anes — i an in the wood shed a hiding of his- | “in your desk ! she groaned, aaa t 
‘ i a’s able, i 5 nity putes pa a t er take ’ew § ‘es 
’ S ’ | sett, I bet er take ‘em and put ‘em under my 
It made me reckless, though I threw | twelve o’cloek—and what a twenty min- “Nonsense {said Fanny Clifford, who | pillow?” 


overboard my love with ny fearsas I sprang 


utes f!—and on acard in big rollicking letters 


was too tnuch accustomed to Salina’s signs 


“Certainly not,” her young tnistrews an- 


upon the ruffian. there stared at Ine—though all the butmor | and inysteries to pay much attention w | swered sharply. “De, Salina, leave me to 
Knocking the knife from his graspa false | seemed frozen out iv the demoniacal sneer iiaiy . | manage my own affairs 1” 
es : un fie i cada ae j , > ny 
face fell with it, and I found inyself strug- | —** The First of Apr! “Wino should bein the woxlsoed, and | And Salina vanishpd ina bol 
! 


gling with the soldier hero. 


“The first of tue deuce!’ I cried. 


Ain 


what should 


he be there for 7’ 


“Pll yo to bed early, ' she said grimly, to 


As I pushed him back against the table, | | crazy or dreaming?”  # Bor po good, inem, ye may be very | berself. “Lt ain't ne use settin’ upto look 
he let fall the bag of gold and silver, which * Neither, iny boy!" was echoed tn hoarse | gure,’ said Sadna, compresing ber thin | arter the good of people as won't take no 
came down upon the wnat ble floor with such | laughter frou iny loner roi, as the Goor | jipss, | trouble for themselves,” 

a crash and jingle that I thought it would | opened, anda dozeu of my worst chums ““ifadn’t | better go over to Miftons and | But just as she was about to ascend with 
never cease the racket, and verily all the | poured in about tne. | borrow theic big dog?” 'acandie, Lady Machbetl-like, to ber root, 
town clocks of the city bad taken up the * Heavens, Ton, what does it mean?” “Certainly not,” said Fanny, leaning | sle suddenly paused. 

echo, cried Blunt, as be stared at iny pale, | back in berehair to match the efloet of that “Them giree hemstitched hand keebers of 


It was too awful a torrent of noises to hold 
in adream, and that sleep, which Shaks 
peare calls, ‘* the balin of wounded ininds,”’ 
was ended, and 1 awoke wide enough to 
hear my little clock faithfully striking 
twelve, and the telephone signal loudly 


agonised face. 

* Yes, what docs 
answered. 

“Why, the boys thought they would rat- 
tle you out this bracing April morning, 
and set up tue champagne and cigars on 


if inean?’’ | fiercely 





last blue splash On the petalsof the iris that | 


she Was painting in water-colors, 
“Yousaid there was a begyzer bid in 
oval-cellar last week ; and day before yes 
terday you hed Mrs. Mitton’s hired tan up 
) With a lantern to go through the barn, be- 


the 


nine are Out on the yrass a-bleaching,” she 
said to herself, “and the black cloudsin the 
west ean wind. To clon t want thea tband- 
kechers blowu away. I'll go out and fetch 
them in.”’ 


Carefully unbolting three belts, and un- 


sounding at the other end of the rootn. | your return. But, Tou, iny boy, something | cause you were certain sole One was | locking one ponderous lock, Salina sallied 
Instant.y I sprang to it, and caught the | Worse than that has happened you.”’ there. forth, shading the candie with her hand, 
well-known signal, but never betore so | * Didn't you know there was trouble at “And I'm certain of it now, tmein,’’ said but the first pull of freeainug air blew the lit- 
startling. the bank ?’’ J partly gesticulated and partly Salina, sianding very stlralptit, with her tie flame out. 
** Halloa! halloa!’’ } said. elbows tishtly grasped in both hands. Undaunted by this mishap, however, 
“ All right! all right !’’ I smouted back,in | “Alla hoax, that Bascom concocted at “But Josiah, he’s that stupid, a coach-and Salina went valiantly out, feeling ber way 
wide-awake earnestness. the office!’ excitedivy answered Blunt, and four could ha driven out before hin, and through the cloudy stasiyght, until she was 
**Something’s wrong at the bank!”’ all the life bad died hee L sere p pos the wood-sbed 
It was all. but enough. W ho’s cot pis 4 f roed ler a ~ Live r 4 : eG t USS ver that 
AS ifevery vague s ispicior ad bee , 7 
Ked antici pat x I was int es ' ve yy 
& inoiment, and Luttoning nv overcoat alx ig aS 
ine and grabbing wiy revolver from the pil Follow me 4 ul . 5 ' a ‘bees : OSS 
low, was in the street. back into the street } ne, inem, | ' bine 
It was a good mile to the bank, but I knew “Is he crazy outright, or only trying to dain. rracious: (hought Salina, lnvoluutarily 
the way, and had travelled it as quickly as fool us in revenge? querie ad Basco. “Ob, don't tease tne,’ said Fanny, adel Slopp ity back, in ber terror and amazement 
I tell it. “Then I’m fouled. for sure!’ answered) inyg a touch more of ullratnarine Ww the ex “Contound you!” muttered a grulf voice 


-the identical voice of Milton's lired man. 
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I could make out nothing until I bad 
almost knocked i“ heed against the solid 

mn door, when marked the faintest 
streaks of light struggling through. 


treme edye of her flower. 

“We may All be murdered in our beds, 
gloomily ouserved Salina, ‘‘with Mrs. Ded- | 
brooa’s diamonds in the house, and I’in | ond yoice. 


Blunt, as he pressed after me. 

Not ten minutes had passed before I was 
in the bank again with ny posse. 
** Cover the door with your plist 






“What did you want to show a light for?” 
“The slide was rusty,’’ apologised a sec- 


1s, boys,’ “It don’t matter—there is no 
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! 
one but the cats and the crasshoppers to see | 


us. The last window was darkened long 
ago. Come on: I'm fil to perish with eald 
and crainp in that outlandish hole. Let's 
get the tratter over with.” . 

And whiie Salina was st riving toovercome 
the terrible weight on her chest sufficiently 
to ery out or make some Sign, two dick the- 
ures slunk past ver, and vanished through 
a cellar-door whieh she could have sworn 
she had salely secured early in the evening. 

Recovering ber senses a8 Last as she could, 
ashe burned through the long wet yruss to 
the rescue of the two helpless girls in the 
old house. 

“Palways knowed it would be so," she 
thought. “Oh, dear—oh, dear! it seers us 
ifm, feet was weighted with lewd.” 

Finally she sturbied inthe tungled Hower 
beans. 

Once she caught ber ankle in the down- 
hanging loop ot an old vine, and nearly 
wrenched it out of joint. 

But at last she reached the green space in 
front of the door, justus it flew Open and 
the two midnight mariuders came stuiml- 
ling out, dropping their lantorn in their 
frantic baste. 

“You fool!’ muttered the man who 
eorried the light, “why dido'’t you tell me 
here Was aman about the plaee—a great 
curly sailor, with a cutlass ball as long as 
You told tne the coust was clear.’ 

“As T live and breathe,’ whined Millon’s 
hired man, “Tuever knew of the follow, 
[ don't know how he came there. I can't 


binaself? 


Hiderstand it atall, I—" 
“Don't stand there fooling!” savagely 
uttered the other, "Phe whole neihbor- 


hood will bein an uproar directly. Clear 
out! Through the shed is the best place.” 

But Salina was too prouipt for ther, 

Before they could ase ipo shve laa securely 
locked and bolted both the siied on 
the outside, and fastened the sol.d tiaiber 
shutters of its solitary windows. 

And then she rastied to the house and 
ran shrieking Upthe stairway ty where 
Abby and Panny, with streantog bain and 
shawls wrapped around Chore shives ting 
forms, stood on thre lateeding. 

“Salina, whats it? cied Panny. 

“Wioiat is ik, Salina?” reteraced Abby. 

“We're all robbed and miurdered !"' ertod 


clon wes 


Salina. 

“That 8, we shoutd bave been, if 1 
baudn't been for that sailor with the outs 
lass, 


“And how he ever made lm way into the 
house it beats me to tell” 

Abby and Fanny burst into hysterical 
laughter. 

“ft's the model,” said Fanny. 

“The lay figure dressed up as a sailor in 
old Deodatus Milton's Sanday elotinos, with 
that rosty sword that belonmeed to the suit 
obarimor,” breathed Abby, ‘down in the 
library. 

“We arranged hii 
eould begin to shetel lito for our naval. 
battle seene a@urly to morrow.” 

“Well Tnever! ssid) Sati. 
lieve he's saved our lives, 

“They thought be was alive, and was lel’ 
seared to death. 

“Now Dun a-ygoing to ring the big botl tor 
help.” 

Anda rusted bell, whieh bad luoue out of 
the window for halla hundred vecars, ready 
tobe rung Mio some such Olber- 
geney as tois,presently fang taetu its dope 
toned warninuyw in the silener the Nor 
vember night, pulled by Saiina’s: ooergotic 
aris. 

Aid arrived in marvellously shart period 
of time, 

The two burglars were arrested and put 
in safe Keeping until they could be cou 
mitted to prison, 

Old Squire M.fton,who was tor. aniaed 
than any one else at the mevel  aeeonpligh- 
Inent developed by bis bired ula, recimined 
atthe lonely louse all ntuht to proteet the 
two young artists, and liughed very heart- 
ily when he saw the naval duiaiv whieh 
had served so good a turn in ir.gehitentay off 
the cowardly thieves. 

George Clifford resolved not to 
Sisters alone aged until gbe 
town Was an aeeonmplisibed 

As for Salina, She bas now a valid) exeuse 
to traverse the whole tious with a lantern 


‘7 do lw 


Possibie 


ol 


leave his 
removal to 
b.aet, 


twoor three Wines a nicot whenever she 
pleases, and tosel upa wate dor anda 
burglar asartn, 

“it was 4a very narrow escape,” ead | 


Salina, ‘and there's po telling when it may 
happen again.” 
EE ee 

Goon Cooking.—Mianv a tii has gone 
to an early grave anda prrotvatle purgitory 
wholly because of tad) digestion. A poor 
cook is the right bower of the elevil, and 
the plainer it issckd the better, There isa 
great deal of practieal Christianity ta geo od 


ecooking,and that is another Lact that cannot 


be told too often nor too loud around pare 
lors where foolish wornen lounwe and boast 
of their ignorance of the colinary art. No 
wotnan is fit to marcy and assuiae the du- 
ties of a howe Who cannot cook, 

—> OS 


TEXAS Clatinsto havea wouse 6 \ ears old. 
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“Deo not Suffer a Huandredth Part.’’ 

A ladv w pil been for twelve vearsa 
Tear il suff er | 1 Neur iia, GOMmy 
tad “ be gang ' , 

y rerort te th -e¢ oO is is i 
Compound Oxyg l innmot suheciently 
express inv grauicud >» vou bein the 
means Ol relieving i Of So tinue palin. 


D> not suffer ahlundredth part as 
previous to the of your T 

Our Treatise on Co 
nature, actions, and results, with 
of cases and full inf 
Drs. STARKEY & 
ard Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


much as 


use 


had 


| place 4 


to-night) so that we | 
; Whon 


reatinent.”’ 
npound Oxyeen, its 
reports 
Titwallon, aenl free, 
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A Swimming Lesson. 





BY GEORGE ARNOLD. 





ryVillERE must’be no other surnmer board- 
ers taken," said Mr. mcCorkindale. “1 
stipulate tor Uat."’ 

“Ou, there will be none,’ said Mr. 
Dewey, the boarding and real estate ageut, 
niobling the end of his pen, 

“tL know Mrs. Bowers very woll—a inost 
respectable widow, in reduced circutm- 
sturcees— and I know all about Seatoain 
Lodyue. 

“A delighttul 
ocean, where a 
bevithy.”? 

“Very well,’ said Mr. McCorkindale, 

“Let ber know that I cousider the thing 
a bargain. 

“I willsend mytrunks on Monday of 
next week,.”’ 

Mr. MeCorkindale ‘iad boen suimtnoring 
atthe Adirondacks, and had found thet 
inountain breezes, black flies, and dried 


place on the edge of the 
man can’t belp being 


) pipe-needios didn't agree with him. 


lle was now resolved to try the effect of 
October at the seaside, 

And be went home, well pleased with 
the bargain he bad made, 

Now Mr. Dewey was in a partoership— 
Dewey and Saulter—and so neatly dove- 
tailed together wore the arrangemeonts of 
the tirin, that Mr. Salter, who dined at 
halt-past twelve, cane to “keep office” ex- 
Activ at the hour in whieh Mr. Dewey, who 
dined at ball-past one, took up his bat and 
cane to depari. 

And searcoly bad Mr, 


Salter lighted his 


| ciyar, and soltied bis chair back at exactly 


the rigbt aug eot the wall, than in came 
Miss Aiattie Milton, a blooming young old 
road, Who gave lessons in swiuining. 

“T want board at Lic seaside for a month,’’ 


wid whe. 


“Ata place, please, whore there are no 
Other boarders. 

“Prices must be moderate, and surf-bath- 
ing wa pecessity.” 

“Ah, sad Mr. Salter, bringing his chair 
down on ts tour legs ut ouce, “the very 
' 


“Mrs. Bowers, a client of ours, bas taken 


| Seatown Lodge, on the New Jersey cous, 


and iewa clean, lighe. airy room to let, with 
pood board, no tosg UiLOGSs " 

“Yos, I know,’ suid Miss Milton, 
let mae look at her reference.” 

The reteronce proved cunnently satisfao- 
tory. 

Miss Mattie Milton struck a bargain at 
once, 

‘ Let Mrs. Bowers 
day,’ she sand, 

And Mr. Satter pooketed his conmission 
with inward glee, 

“Anything doing?’ Mr. Dewey asked, 
he @aine wack from dinner, witha 
Pleasant oleayinous thavor of rout pork and 
Appice sauce about tii. 

“I’ve lot) Mrs. Bowers’ room for her,’’ 
sid Salter, 

“allow!” cried Dowoy. 

“} lot it this morning go old Mr. MoCork- 





“Just 


expect me on Mon- 


| ivpcdaia.’’ 


Aml I've just disposed of it to Miss 
Mi'ton,”’ sputtered Salter, 

‘Wiy the deuce didn’t you entes it on 
th » books?” 

“A une can’t think of everything,” said 
Mr. Dewey. 

“1 was going 
back.” 

“Bat what are we to 
ter.”’ 

“Nothing,” said Dewey. 

“Ton t+ one, one of the parties won't kee 
the contract, We're pot to blaine, that 
aan see.” 

\od Mr. Dewey, a philosopher after his 
wiv, arranged his desk anew,and sat down, 
abumban spider, LO await the coming of 
any thes wao might be disposed for busi- 
ness 

Mrs. Bowers in the tneantime, had swept 
and ygurnishbed Sesioan Lode, until it was 
fresier than a cowslip and sweeter than 
rum > 

Sie had decorated ber upstairs room with 
China tusatiing, fresh mastin curtains, and 


to enter it when I came 


do now,*’ said Sal- 


) diiimity covers to the bureau aud dressing 
, Labrie. 


“[ do hope T shall be able to let it,” said 
Mrs, Bowers, with asizh. 

“But there are so nminy seaside lodgings 
this vear that 

“Dour me! bere cones a gentlemen and 
au Valise up toe beach road. 

“Astruc as I live, he’s inaking straight 
for iv louse.’ 

“Hlive iy trunks arrived ?” said the gen- 
tlemian—-name of MeCorkindale.”’ 

“Sir?” said Mrs. Bowess, 

“T engaged the room tnrough Dewey and 





Salter,” said Mr. MecCorkindale, ‘last 
Ww eck.” 
“It's the first I’ve heard of it,’’ said Mrs, 


Bowers, all ina flurry. 

“fut vou're kind.v welcome, sir, and the 
rooul is quite veady, if you'll be so good as 
lo Step Upstairs, ' 


“Hampb! said Mr. MeCorkindlae, gaz- 
ing around him with the eye of an eiderly 
ee clear lera VY airy superb view 

pon ; nd | LiKe the looks oft 
Do you think the apartment will suit ?"’ 


said the widow tiaidly. 
“Or course it will suit,’’ said Mr. Corkin- 
dale. 
**Here is amonth’'s board in advance. 
*You inay serve dinner at one, 
‘*Blue-tish, roast claims, lobster salad— 
any sort of sea food you may happen to 
have. 


“EVENING POST. 


| «I drink bottled ale, and I don't eat des- | 
| next day, in her dark-biue bathing sutt and 


| serts, 
, “And now I'm going out to walk on the 
sea-shore.”” 


Mrs. Bowers looked after hiin with eyes | 


of rapture, 
| “The boarder of all others that I would 
have preferred,"’ said she. 
|; “D'min luck! 
| “I thought yesterday, when I saw the 
| new moon over my right shoulder, that 
| something fortunate was going to hap- 
| pen.” 
. But Mrs. Bowers had not stuffed the 
blue-ftish for baking, when a light firin foot- 
step crossed the threshold, and Miss Milton 
stood before ber,in adark-biue serge dress, 
and a sailor hat of black straw, while across 
her shapely shouldrs was slung a flat black 
suchel, traveler-wise, 
“Mrs, Bowers, I suppose?” said she. 
The widow curtsied an affirinative, 
*] am Mattie Milton,’ said the lady. 

“I rented your rooin last week of Dewey 
and Salter.’’ 

“Dear me!” thought the widow ; “am I 
dreaming ?"’ 

“*] like the the situation very much,’’ con- 
tinued Miss Milton, looking at the curling 
edges of fou that crept up the beach at the 
let, and then at a murinuring grove of ma- 
ples at the north. 

“I shall probably remain here until 
Christus, if I aun suited.”’ 

*Butthe rooin is let already!’’ faltered 
poor Mrs, Bowers, at, last recovering ber 
voice. 

“Let alrealy!’’ repeated Miss Mattie Mil- 
ton. 

*But that is impossiblo. I have taken 
it.’" 

‘“There’s sone mistake at the agency,” 
said poor Mrs. Bowers. Almost ready to 
cry. 

“It's been let twice, and I never knew of 
it until this moment. 

“Oi, dear! ob Gear! 
it pours!” 

“But what am I to do?” 
ton. 

Mrs. Bowers faded eyes lighted up with a 
faint gleam of hope. 

“I’ve only one cligible apartment on the 
second floor,” said she. 

“Butifl you dou’t nind the garret,thore’s 
anice airy room finished off there, with 
two doriner windows overlooking the ocean 


It never raips but 


said Miss Mil- 


“I'll look at jt,’’ said Muttie. 

She looked at it, and she liked it, and she 
straightway sent to the village for her 
trunks, unpacked her books, her work- 
basket, her writing-desk, arranged some 
seaweed over ber inantie, aud made hersel f 
ut home. 

Mr. pesCnetaaain, anny upstairs from 
the dinner-table, tl very duy, beard a 
sweet clear votce, singing the retrain of 


voine popular ballad, from the upper 
story. 
“E..?" said Mrs. McCorkindale, “is that 


your daughter ?” 

“It’s my lady boarder, sir,”’ said Mrs, 
Bowers, 

“Look here,” said Mr. McCorkindale, 
‘this won't go down !”’ 

“What won't down, sir ?”’ said the be- 
wildered landlady. 

“No other boarders taken, you know,” 
be aaid. ‘*That was iny express slipula- 
ton.” 

“I m very sorry, sir,’’ said Mrs. Bowers, 
“but——” 

“And I'm not going to be trifled with,” 
said Mr. McCorkindale. “Either she or I 
aust go !”’ 

“Couldn’t it be managed, sir?’’ said the 
landlady, haif territied out of her senses, 

— it couldn’t,” said Mr. McCorkin- 
dale. 

At that moment, however, Miss Milton 
herself inade her appearance on the scene, 
tripping down the stuirs in a quiet deter- 
ininéd sort of way, and facing the in- 


diguant elderly gentleman as he stood 
there. 

“What isthe matter?’’ asked Miss Mil- 
ton. 


‘The matter,” said Mr. McUCorkindale, 
is simply this: 

“I have engaged my board here on the 
express understanding that I ain to be the 
only boarder, and——” 

“] see,”’ said Miss Milton. 
the way.”’ 

Mr. McCorkindale was ominously si- 
lent. 

“But,” said Mattie, with an engagin 
sinile, “it T promise to be very quiches 
to refrain fron annoving you in any inan- 
ner whatsoever——”’ 

“It would make no difference,” said 


“AndI amin 


“T object to young women.” 

“But,” cried indiznant Mattie, “suppose 
I should object to middle-aged gentlemen 
on no better pretext?” 

“You are pertectly’ welcome to do so,” 
wid Mr. MeCorkindale. “You see, I ain 
, an old bachelor.” 

“And I am an old maid !”"’ 





pleaded Mat- 


tie. 

“It makes no difference at all!” said 
he. 

“Tam sorry to disappoint you, Mrs, 


Bowers, but 





‘Stop!’ said Mattie, resolutely. ‘Mrs. 
Bowers, if either of your boarders leaves 
you It Is tne. 

I caine last,and I occupy the lest re- 
munerative rooin. 

“i willtake iny departure by the noon 


train to-1norrow,”’ 


And Mattie went back to her room and | 


, cried a little, tor she had becoine very fond 
of her pretty Itttle room already. 
“At all ovents,” said Mattie to herself, “] 
; will get up before daylight to-morrow 
morningand have one good swim 
| Surf,”’ 





| his, 


in the | than Ayer's 
| blood and impart energy to the system. 


She supposed, when she came out the 


the course straw bat tied down over her 
eyes, that she would have the coastelear. 

But she was inistakkn. 

Mr. MeCorxindale was paddltmg, like a 
giant porpoise, in a suit of scarlet and urey, 
among the waves, 

He had alway wanted to learn to swiin, 
and here was a inost eligibie opportunity, 

“He don't see ne,”’ said Mattie to herself, 
as she es cautjously down in the shadow 
of the rocks. 

“If he did, I suppose he would issue a 
proclamation that the whole sea-shore be- 
longed to hitn. 

‘*But I hope there is room enough for us 
both in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

And Miss Milton struck out scientifically, 
gliding through! the waves like a new 
variety of fish, with dark-blue scales, and 
straightway forgot all about the trouble- 
some old bachelor, 

“It’s very strange,’’ said Mr. McCorkin- 
dale, revolving around and around like a 
stea:n paddle -wheel. 

“*A log floats, but I can’t seem to man- 
age it without the help of iny ariny and 
legs. 

“I've always understood that swimming 
was a very easy business, but—Pouf—ah-h 
—whust—sh—sh ! 

“Help! help! 

“Poul-f-f! 

“I'm, drowning! 

‘“The undertow is carrying me out, and 1 
can't help myself! 

“Whusb-sh ! 

“Oh! ah! belp! he-e-e-el p !”’ 

And Mr. McCorkindale’s voice lost itself 
in a bubbling cry,while the deat old fisher- 
inan upon tne shore went on whistiing and 
mending his net, and the solitary individ- 
ual who was picking up shells, with his 
back towards the surt, never dreamed but 
that the old gentlouman was diving for his 
OWL atnuseiment, 

But Mattie, cleaving ber way tbrough 
the waves, perceived in a moment that 
something was wrong. . 

Mrs. Bowers fainted away when they laid 
the boarder on a pile of blankets on her 
kitchen floor. 

She was one of those nervous ladies who 
always faint away atthe least provoca- 
tion. 

But Mattie had all her senses abont her, 
and, thanks to her courage and presence of 
mind, Mr. McCorkindale’s lille was 
saved. 

“What is that rattling on the stairs?’ he 
feebly inquired, as he satup the next day 
in an easy-chair, with a curious sensation, 
as if a gigantic buinble-bee was buzzing in 
his head, gud catasacts pouring through his 
ears. 

“It’s Miss Milton’s trunk going away,” 


.said Mrs. Bowers, with a sniff of involun- 


tary tone 

‘ — her not to go,” sai@ Mr. McCorkin- 
ale. 

‘Sir!’ said Mrs. Bowers. 

“Do you think Iam going to turn the 
woman who saved iny life out of doors?’’ 
puffed Mr. McCorkindale, 

‘ But I thought you objected to women ?” 
said Mattie’s cheerful vuice outside the 
door. 

“I've changed my mind,” said Mr. Mo 
Corkindale, with a futering seinblance of 
a sinile. 

“A inan is never too-o'd to iearn; andI 
mean to learn to swim nexf week, if you 
will teach t:e.”’ 

He did learn. 

Mattie taught him. 

And the old bachelor an@ the old maid 
spent their mouth at the seaside, to use 
Mrs. Bower's efpression, ‘‘as quiet as two 
lainbs.”’ 

“I declare,” Mr. McCorkindale pensively 
observed, on the afternoon before nis terin 
was up,“I shall be very lonely aiter I leave 
here.”’ 

*You’ll be gomg back to the city, you 
kKnow,”’ cheerfully observed Mattie. 

‘But I shall iniss you,’”’ said the bache- 
or. 

‘*Nonsense !’’ said Mattie. 

“IT wonder ® you will miss me?” said 


he. 

““Well—a little,”” owned Mattie. 

_*Did you never think of marrying, Mat- 
tie?”’ abruptly demanded Mr. McUorkin- 
dale. 

“Very often,”’ she answered calmly. 

“And how is it that you never have mar- 
ried ?”’ 

Mattie laughed. 


‘Because I never saw the right one,” she 
said. 

“Just ny reason exactly,”’ said Mr. Mo 
Corkindale, 


“But I think I have found her at last— 
and it’s you, Mattie.”’ : 
“Itis?” said Mattie, coloring and smil- 
ng. 
**Don’t you think, if you were to try me, 
I might suit you—as a husband ?”” he asked 


| persuasively. 


“I don't Know,”’ whispered Mattie. 
“Try me,"’ he said, taking ber hand in 


And she did not draw it away. 

How brief a time will sometimes suffice 
to turn the current of a lifetime ! 

hat month at Seatoam Lodge made all 
} » 
the difference in the world to Mr. and Mrs. 
McCorkindale. 

——_— > 2 
When the blood moves sluggishly in the 


| Veins because it is loaded with impurities, 


an ulterative 1s needed, as this condition of 
the vital fluid cannot last long witbout 
serious results. There is nothing better 
Sarsaparilla to purify the 
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In an Album. 





BY M. M. G. 





RTHUR,” said Carrie Lyde, “I de- 
mand, once for all, what you wrote in 
Lucy Bergsford’s album.” 

“And suppe said Arthur Wharton, 
“JI do not tell you i 

“Then I will never speak to you again, 
and you may take back your ring. 

wb bey were stunding opposite each other 
in the fine old parlor, and both wore on 
their handsome faces an expression Of pain 
and anger, for it was @ lover's quarrel. 

“I do not chouse,”’ said Arthur, “to an- 
swerall the unreasonable questions that 
your foolish jealousy prompts you to 
ask.’ 

“[t is not foolish jealousy,’ she answered 
hotly. 

*You have become very intimate with 
them, and they are not tue best peop-e to 
know. 

“Half the neighborhood say they are low 
adventurers.”’ 

“Half the neighborhood, as usual, know 
nothing about the people they caluimniate,”’ 
said Arthur. 

“The Beresfords area quiet, well-to-do 
fainily, and Miss Lucy is an artless, engay- 
ing girl.’ 

Carrie's face grew white with jealousy at 
these words, 

“Will you tell me what you 
that girl's album ?” 
voice. 


wrote in 
she asked in a husky 


‘“‘Not because I have anything to fear 
from your knowing it, but because you 


have no right to ask the question, and least 
of all in such a mauner, 1 retuse Ww tell 
you.” 

“Then.’’ 
is over between us,”’ 

He took it, bowed slightly and left the 
bouse, with anguish on bis face, and love 
and pride strugyling for the mastery in his 
heart. 

When the excitement of her anger 
subsided, Carrie Lyde felt what she 
done, 

She took her resolution. 

That very alternoon she called on 


had 
had 





| Signature on this particular piece of paper, 


she said, ‘‘here is your ring. All | 


“Miss | 


Lucy Bereslord, under pretence of making | 


acall of recocsnition on the family, as 
late, v establisied in the neighborhood, 

Betore Miss Lucy caine down to 
her visitor, Carrie had rapidly explored, the 
little parlor. 

She founa thesalbum at length 
some voluines in a small book-case. 

She looked through it eagerly for the 
page on which her lover had written, and 
found it, to ber surprise, neatly cut out and 
lying loosely between the leaves. 

It bore nothing but the name— 


“ARTHUR WHARTON.” 


behind 


It had not even a date. 

hlere was an end to her jealous doubt ot 
poor Arthur, 

No words of love, even of friendship-— 
only the name in the bold,manly characters 
she knew so well. 

Miss Lucy could certainly have no great 
afteetion for Arthur when she had cut out 
the page bearing his name. 

Carrie, in the revulsion of her feeling, 
actually felt somewhat indignant that her 
lover's name snould be so slighted. 

Ste had just time to replace the albuim, 
when Miss Lucy Beresford came down the 
Stairs. 

Their interview was merely an_ inter- 
change of civilities; but Carrie brought 
away with her a bad. impression of her new 
acg aintance. 

“She is cunning and sly,” said Carrie to 
herself; “she has «ne of those 
deceive nen, but 1.ever deceive women. 

Immediately after the engagement had 
been broken off, Arthur had gone to town 
on soine business. 

Carrie hopped that he would write to her; 
but his pride was great as hers, and he fe it 
that he was in the rigut. 

Her family were displeased also with 
her, forso rashly repulsing the love ot 
such a generally admired ian as Arthur 
W barton. 

Carrie had gone to visit Mr. Winslow, a 
great friend of her father’s, as well as of 
Arthur's, 

The old gentleman received her with 
great warinth, tor she was his favorite ; but 
after the first few words, he plunged into 
lminediate inquires respecting her inisun- 
derstanding with Arthur. 

“My dear girl,” be ssid, “Arthur called 
on me directly after this silly quarrel, and 
was terribly cut up. 

“He trusts everything to me, poor dear 
boy—everything. 

“Tam his banker, you know, my dear. 
pa wo such turtle-doves as you were, lo quar- 

¢, about some girl’s albuin. 

“Why, Arthur told ine he wrote nothing 
at all in it but bis name, because be was in 
4 hurry,”’ 

“I know,” sobbed Carrie. 

“I have been so w icked, dear Mr. 
slow. 
Sut people persuaded ive he was flirting 


” 


Win- 


With that hateful creature, Lucy LBeres- 
la BO UNDA 
a Si 
v : as : a 
i have been in th A ig J t 


**W hat is it, Thomas?” 
“A note for vou, sir. 
‘Bearer waits below, "* said the servant. 

,; a Winslow broke the seal, and read the 
10te, 

He glanced over it at Carrie, 
somewhat embarraswed look. 
“Hum!” he muttered to himself. 


with a 


one 
| 


recelve | 


| ed, entered the rooin, and took the chair to 


laces that | 





“Five hundred for a good speculation. I 
don’t approve of speculations; but that’s 
not business, 

“Bearer is my new clerk, Mr. Watson,” 
eh? 

“Very respectable 
heard. 

“Send by bearer. 

“Yes—huimn !” 

And laying the paper on the table, he 
produced a bunch of keys and proceeded to 
open asafe letinto the wall of the room 
halt office, hali library, 

Carrie glanced at the note, and instantly 
— the signature, “Arthur Whar- 

on 

“Ob, Mr. 
this?" 

She seized the paper and read it before he 
could interfere, 

“Really, my dear,” said Mr. Winslow, a 
little testilvy, and hastening towards. her, 
“vou are exercising your right to read a 
husband's notes promaturely. 

“You are not married to Arthur yet, so 
give ine that paper, 

“There is something wrong here, Mr. 
Winslow,” cried Carrie, the color coming 
and going rapidly in her cheek. 

“There is something very wrong here.” 

“It is Arthur's signature. 

“T have seen his siguature 


young man, I have 


Winslow,’’ she cried, “what is 


hundreds of 





times,’’ answered the old gentleman, halt 
amused at her feminine notions of busi- 
ness. 


“But bave you seen this particular signa- | 
ture—the one written here—betore  to- | 
day ?”’ 

“Certainly not, 

“Well, [ have! 

“Not three days ago I saw this particular 


“] know it is his signature, | 
' 
i 
| 


he said, with a simile. 


” 


and in other than Arthur's hands. 

“Good Heavens! ejaculated Mr. Wins 
low, the sinile giving way iimtnediately to 
a look of genuine alarin,. 

“Are you sure of what you say ?”’ 

“Perfectly sure!’ she cried, 

“This signature was wriltenin the mid- 
dle of a page of Lucy Berestord’s album, 
Tt was a large albuin, and this is just half 
the size ol the page. 

“This order has been 
one above the siznatyre, 
page cut off below it. 

“Ah, I know the paper. | 

“The tint is the same pale blue. 
“There was a blot on theopposite side of | 

| 





written by some 
and the rest of the | 


the leaf, in the upper right hand corner.” 
Mr. Winslow took the paper and turned 
it. 
On the back of the 'cat was the blot as 
deseribed, 
‘Now TL know wry the leat was 
of the albuina!’’ ericd Carrie. 
“Flow imprudent Arthur has been !" said | 
Mr. Winslow. 


. ! 
“And I, like an old tno.e, was laughing 


cut out | 


atthe girl but tor whose penetration my 
friend would have lost so much money. 

“Tt would have seriously crippled lita in 
his business just now. 

“Two thousand tive 

“Come, Carrie, give 
the ear!” 

“Til yvive vou a kiss instead, 
dear old darling!’ said) Carrie, 
her arins about his neck, 

Mr. Winslow rang tor 

Iie gave him some 
whisper, and then said in a !ond yvoice— 

“Show the gentleman up, Thomas!’ 

A young nan, well, but modestly dress- 


hundred ! 
this oldl fool abox on 


you dear, 
throwing 


the servant. 


instructions, 
' 


lh a 


Which Mr. Winslow pointed lina 

“ftis Philip) Beresford, her brother, 
whispered Carrie, to the old gentleman. 
“He was pointed out to ine once, ’ 

After some civilities, the old) gentleman 
said— 

“Well, Mr. Watson—I 
your name ?7—yes, 

“Well, Ido not approve much of specn- 
lation in a rising young man like my friend 
Mr. Wharton, but I suppose he knows his 
business best, and has a right to call on ime 
ns vis banker. 

“But I decidedly disapprove of his sign- 
ing his natne alone ina voung lady’salbuin 
and allowing her or her tacuily to till in the 
Behtiinent al their pleasure, 

“Officer, do your duty.” 

Mr. Watson, alias Beresford, sprang 
his feet with a white face and wild eves. 

buta burly poliee-officer, suintmoned by 
the servant, placed his heavy hand on the 
young swindler’s shoulder. 

The whole tar mgd of the Beresfords were 
apprehended, and at their trial facts came 
out proving that they were organized and 
veteran swindlers, who bad victimised 
inany people in differeny parts of the coun- 
iry. 

They received the sentence due to thern, 
ho mierey being extended to Miss Lucy, as 
she was recocnized a8 the “best card’? in 
some of the family’s villainous enterprises, 





believe that is 


to 





A few evenfinysafter, Arthur and Carrie 
sitin a window recess of her hottie, recon- 
ciled onee more, 

“Do you forgive me fully, then, darl- 
ing?’ asked Carrie,looking up at hin froin 
lis Shoulder, where ber bead was pillowed, 
“How good of 4 uto forgive tay wieked-. | 
? as if qua ‘ or WwW su ia littie 

cal 
’ ~ 
ee a oe 
BATTLE CREEK, Micu., Ja 3! 1883. 

GENTLEMAN.—Having been afflicted for | 

la number of years with indigestion and gen- | 


eral debility, by theadvice of iy doetor I 
used Hop Bitters, and must say they aft rd- 
ed we almost instant retiet. I au: glad to 


| 
be able to testify intheir behalf. 
Tuos. G. KNOX. [ 
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ENGELMAN’S DYSPEPSIA POWDERS, 
CONTAINING 30 DOSES, 


(Sufficient for Ten Days’ 


| 
¥ 
‘ 





Treatment.) 


Will convince every sufferer of that terrible disease, 
drugying the svstem,) 


that they have atlaet found a Radical Cure (without 
The proprictor of his valuable prepuration does not desire tospeak againat any other 
remedy for this complaint, ut re quests all those who have not resorted tothe use of any other Preparation, 
to give this a trial, 


uleldes which result trom divease, can generally be traced to Dyspepsta. 


and apartionlir request to others who have been almost meri 


Read the tullowing cases + 


ated bev oud redemption, 


| of aye, attempted te commit suicide by shooting bim- 
sell, and did manage to send two balls Into his head 
Just back of his left ear, where they still remain, and 
will doubtless prove fatal. Dyspepsta induced the 
act ; 

BATTLE ChKEEK, Mich., May 16. -Miss Mary Wiilll- 
wrod, @ youny lady aged 14, daughter of a leading 
mmerchant of Marshalltuwn, lowa, who came to the 
health reform institute in thisclty, May @ for treat- 
ment for Dyspepsia, committed suicide on yesterday 
afternoon by taking a dose of strychnine. 

> 


Dyspepsia is the Mother ef the Following Complaints : 


Sick Headache, Nausea, Vertigo, Dimness of Sight, Loss of Appetite, Wasting of 
Strength, Flatulence, with frequent Belching of Wind, Bilious Vomiting, Burn- 
ing Sensation at the Pit of the Stomach, Oppression after Eating, De- 
pression of Spirits, Palpitation of the Heart, Pain in the Pit of 
the Stomach, or towards Right Side, 
Bowels, Irritability of 
of Complexion, Etc., 


Publie Ledger, March 25, 1878. 

Scremr wy PWangine, the Coroner 
was notified tohold au inquest at No. 20 Arizona St,, 
on the body of George Specht, 
sixty vears, who committed suicide by hanging bim- 
self inthe yard of his house, He had been suffering 
several months from Dyspepsia. 


Ou Saturday 


afrerinan, aged about 


ATTEMPTED SUICIDE FROM Dysrersia. Jolin Ny- 
enschwauder, a gentleman of Fort Wayne, 35 years | 


Uneasiness of the 

Temper, Sallowness 

Ete. 

make a personal investigation of your presenteondition, and if you detect any, 


this l’repara- 
your malady to indescribable agony 


After reading the above, 


oratrace of any of the «sy inptorns mentions d, do not lose a tnormment, but resort to invaluable 


to delay day by day may be tie means of Increasing 


The Action 


whe. taken tuto the system, 


tlon at once; 


Ts 


thon 


Of Engelman’> spepsian Powders, is directly upon the Food during the Pro- 


cess of Alve 
appetite, promoting digestion, 


abaorbing gases, neutralizing acida, and correcting acrid secretions, thus linpreving the 


aod giving tone and vigor to the entire system. 


the nutriths the « 
that vital force which keeps all the machinery of aulimal Ife la motion, 


Remarks. 
In order to perfect a cure with this Preparation, 


ete,, short thine 
yourself to food agreeable to your stomach: 


They act Immediately upon the chyime and echyle, ¢ portion of the food, containing ie- 


ments and suuree of the blood, 


itis not necessary to confine yourself to prepared fonds, 
stable to the sufferer, 
fleet such as you think would not cause 


as they, bu some cases, Ina very become unpalatable and dete Coutue 


you distress. 


Endeavor to be of acheerful disposition, seat yourself at the table as though you were not a dyspeptic, 
and partake of anything thereon that you think you e ould enjoy, be moderate, eat slowly, masticate your 
food properly, do not eatanything that you have no Aesire for, take the Powders regalarly Ise particular 


to see that each one is actually dixaulved, as itis very limportaut. 

These Powders must not be classed with fhe patent medicines of the day, as they are accurately pre pared 
by the present proprietor froin thf original formula, a favorite prescription of one of our late aud highly es. 
tecmed practitioners, 

As these Powder 
iat will instantly 


are perfectly harmless, they should be keptin every house, 
e the terrible pata from indigestion, 


It is the only preparation 
inne 
Request your nearest druggist to get you ap whaye. 


This preparation offers a great inducement to those aficted, and it does not necessitate long treatment, 


or restriction, as to theselecetion of food, Remember, all Chrouic Dyspeptics owe their years of torture to 
those slight attacks of Indigestion wt feb are dally neglect a. 

These Powders are put up in eavelopes containing thirty powders each, (sufficient for ten days’ treat- 
ment), and can be conventently carrle fin the vest pocket Each packaye bears the fac simile of the banud- 
writing aud siynature of the Sole Proprietor, as above. 

a) { kage (10 days’ treatment ed to all parts of the wor n receipt of One Dollar. Six packages 
t ede 6. When writing for the Powder Cane give the mame « nearest Responsi 
Dr A ' Druggist ile y, he en t t ~ Powders f t \ esalc Dealers, 
“ ar ag MEssk JOLINST . Low Y & UF I wl " 

Bb Lif ~ g 
Very Res; 


LABORATORY, (839 SEYBERT ST., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


OUR HAPPY FAMILY. 


BY JULIA GODDARD, 


THE WOLF'S STORY.—[continerp.} 
H yes, by all tneans tell ‘eur about it,’’ 
growled the keeper. 

“Lethim who wins laugh, and I 
don't think I lost on that occasion, for here 
you are!" 

“Well,” said the wolf, “I'm an Atrican, 
and iny native land is the grandestin the 
world. 

“Not like your nniserable bole-and-eor- 
ner country, Where you have mo room for 
anything. 

“We have space ! 

“Wohave hundreds upon hundreds of 
niles of wild space without a hut or a inan 
to be seen. 

“Africa was nade for wolves, not for men 
and women, and men and women have no 
business there at all. 

“That fellow there chose to come—he and 





! 





THE SATURDAY 


“I don't*know what it was that woke | 
tne"" | 
“Perhaps it was ine licking my lips,” the | 
wolf said, 
“Something woke me, anyway,’ con- 
tinued the keeper, to whom fhe two | 
children were listening with breathless at- 


’ tention. | 


a 


some others, with their rifles ang their re- | 


volvers ready toshoot usdown if they 
could—a pack of inurderers banded = to- 
gether against our lives—a @ecret society of 
the worst kind, spreading themselves over 
a tract of country where we live. 

‘Now we are not like you. 

“We are independent, exch wolf stands 
on his own legs, and is suflicient for hit- 
self. 

“But when we know that tnen are in our 
neighborhood, ready to be eaten, then we 
band together and prowl about by twelves 
and twenties, ready for the attack, after 
which we separate and keep too ourselves 
again. 

“We prefer women and ehildren 

-they are unarined and weak. 

“Them we earry off by davlight, but 
with menitis different, and we are on our 
guard.” 

“Cowards!’ Eva was very much inclined 
to say, but she seemed atrard. 
“We scent them tiles and 
and once scented we never let 

escape Us, 

“You little thought how long we had 
beenon your track “—to the keeper—*or 
what watch we had keptou you trom the 
early morning, bow everything you did 
“ as marked by theeves ol a dozen eager 
hungry wolves, or how when beyond thea 
sightol their eves they followed you with 
their noses on the sand, 

“Tt was glorious, that day of 
and hope! 

“And then when you and your compan. 


to men 


niles away, 
their steps 


watching 


ions ensconced vourselves quite sate and 
coumtortable behind .aoroek, and lighted 
your fire and ate your supper, there we 


Were Close to vou and) conseious of 
thing vou did, tor it we eould 
we could see vour projecting on 
the sand from behind the roek, aad that 
was quite enough for us, I assure vou, 

“We lieked our lipsias vou lav down te 
sleep, and some ofour party treaimbled with 
excitement. 

“Then, whengwe thought all was) pre- 
pared for us—tor you were kind enough 
even to throw your rifles out of vour reach 
—to which happy event) we were counting 
the minutes —i advanced with one Couipran- 
jon in frontofour party, for vou see itis 
always pleasant to be first, snd eagerly, vet 
cautiously approached, 

“Tm that imstant one of the shadows 
moved, and a bhutan head appeared above 
the rock. 

“Ah, ha! I 
your rifles lay. 

“And what chance bad two marked men 
amony a dozen hungry wolves? 

“Now then—the hour has come—but, ah! 
what can exceed the meanness and cruelty 
of these indeight murderers ? 

“What crattiness they are driven to! what 
Weapons they carry ! 

“From your breast you produced a_ re. 
volver—for it Was your head, you coward, 
that glared ut ome above the rock, it Was 


every- 
hot See you, 
stitlows 


remarked with joy where 


your hand that fired the deadly shot— 
from your breast you produced a revol- 
ver. 


“And what do we against such 
Violeneo as that? 

“Walt-a-dozen shots were tired in 
US, OUT Cotpanlons were 
contusion, while the wolf 
stretched dead on the ground, and IT, 
crushed and disabled, lay wear hin, be- 
lieviny that death had seized me also in bis 
grasp.” 

“And upon my word,” said the keeper, 
the wolf has told the story uncommonly 
well, and 1 had no netion before this what 
danger we were in all day. 

“Ityives ine a queer all-overish sort of 
feeling, to think of that: ghastly herd hav- 
ing been on our track, sceuting us fat and 
near the whole day. 

“It does indeed, though itis years sinec 
it happened, 

“We had kindled our 
and I, aud eaten our supper, 
ourselves quite safe behind 


among 
dispersed in dire 
by my side was 


fire, ny master 
and thought 
the rock; and 


he was sleeping ever so sound, and I fell 
fl tow 
“Not a sound was there to be heard. 
No distant howling or roaring—I though 
ace irse'ves—and t 


Slew) I Linat H “ SN ked enemy “iis 
only afew yarcs off, and ready to devour 
ur. 

“I declare in the innocence of ny heart I 
thought the creatures had come on us by 
choice-like. i 

“IT had nota notion of 
well, live and learn. 

“And I have learned something from the 
wolf to-night; 


their cunning— 


' when the question i whether they shall 


_ given us for it since, 


force and 


“tp IT jamped, and popped my head 
above the rock, just as he deseribes, and I | 
saw the creatures warily approaching, with 
fiery eyes gleaining and glaring at me, till 
I felt all nohow, 

“And uncommon cute it was of the wolf, 
I ust say that, to notice that the rifles 
were out of reach. 

“Tt was the first thought that occurred to 
mine, and the utter helplessness of it I shan't 
forget in a hurry. 

“But second thoughts are best, I had my 
revolver—out with it—bang ! bang! bang! 
off they scamper—down they qu—and, I 
aim thankful to sav, we are saved !"’ 

Yes,’ growled the wolf, ‘you are saved 
—you are a nice specimen of selfishness, 
young tan; but what about us, if you 
please ?"’ 

“Served you right replied the keeper, 
coolly. 

“One of vou was dead, the rest were put 
to rout, and there you lay, and we thought 
you were dead, tov. 

" «My inaster had awoke at the sound of 
the revolvers, and he stood by my side, 
rubbing his eyes like a nan in a dream, 

‘Then we came upto examine you, and 
I was uncommonly near having iny fingers 
snapped off, I can tell you.” 

And the iman examined his hand = affec- 
tionately as he spoke. 

“The vicious brute snapped at me, he did 
indeed, when IT was quietly pulling” hii 
about, believing him to be dead, 

“Why, he is alive, Dick,” said my mas- 
ter. 

‘¢ ‘He is as fine a specimen of a wolf as I 
ever saw.’ ”’ 

“And that was the truest word your tnas- 
terever spoke in his life,’ snarled the 
wolf. 

***Poor brute,’ said my master, ‘see, here, 
Dick, let's save him if weecan, and take 
hit home with us, 

‘“Ttis all very well to shoot 


wild beasts 


take our lives or we theirs, 

* But we'll never be bard on a fallen foe 
ty lad.’ 

“And so down we knelt by the creature, 
tied up his wounds, and tmade him as coim- 
fortable as we could, and much thanks he's 





“We contrived a muzzle for him, which I 
thought the pleasantest part of the job, but 
iny master said, quite enthusiastically, ‘I 
have heard of wolves being tammed by kind- 
ness, 

‘That's the only way with brutes, Dick ; 
if you want to teach adog, or break ina 
horse, or anything else, there’s just one | 
seeret, and only one—kindness, kindness, | 
kindness. 

“You must begin with kindness, and 
yoon with kindness, and tinish with kind- 
ness.’ ’’ 

“And were you very kind to this wolf?” 
usked Eva doubttally. 

“We were, but it was no use. He kept 
savage all through, and so we gave him to 
the Zoological Gardens,”’ 

“LT was too old a bird to have salt put on | 
my tail,’ said the wolf. 

“And it would give me the greatest plea- 
sure in life it that young lady would just 
thrust her hand through the bars and pat | 
iy head.’ 

But he looked so wicked as he said this | 
that Eva caught hold of Jef! with both | 
hands, and ran away as fast as she 
could, 

“Well, don't 
to yo to the 
Jett 

“Oh ves!'' said Eva, ‘ because then we 
Shall see Pongo’s brother, and perhaps he 
will tell us a story.” 

“Very well,’’ said the elephant; “tothe 
Monkey-house you shall go. 

“Keeper, proceed!" and he waved his 
trunk. 


———————— 





you think we ought now 
Monkey-house?’’ asked 





Ouce more the keeper touched his hat, 
and answered— ‘Yes, sir.’’ 
And then in a few ininutes the children 


found themselves at the door of the Mon- | 
Key- house, 

*You two go in,” said the elephant; “T | 
can’t very well pass through the doorway, | 
but I'll wait tor you here.’ 

So in they went. 

The children lost no time in seeking out 
Pongo’s brother, and making his acquaint- | 
ance, e 

Then, after hearing that Eric had been | 
there and delivered the nessage entrusted | 
to him, both Jeffand Eva begged Pongo’'s 
brother tottell them something of his 
lite, and this be was not at all loth to 
do, 

Happily forthe children’s hearing, the 
hews that a story was to be told soon spread 
through the Monkey-house and§ for once 
the chattering ceased, and all who were as- 
scinbled listened attentively. 

[TO BE CONTINUED] 
- —_-— > 
A CuRtous Chinese delicacy is pickled 


eggs that have been buried for years, 
that their flavor may, like wine, be itn- 
i - a eee 

MoTHERS Don't Know How inany 
children are punished for being uncouth, 
wilful, and indifferent to instructions or re- 
wards, simply because they are out of 
heulth! An intelligent lady said ofa child | 
ot this kind: “Mothers” should know | 


that if they would give the little ones nod. 
erate doses of Hop Bitters for two or three 
weeks, the children would be all a parent | 
could desire.’’ 


| dripping down 
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WILL’S ADVENTURES. 


3Y PIPKIN. 


HE job's got to be done, and you're the 
lad to do it! 
“Why, ye're cut out for the very 
work—'twill be the glory of ye.” 

“It can't be that I were cut out fora 
thief. 

“And it wouldn't be a glory to me, father, 
and I can’t do it.”” 

“We shall see.”’ 

These were tie words which stole after 
Will Sinith as he crept out of his den ofa 
dwelling, like a poor little, weary shadow, 
down the stairs and away. 

His was a common name, a coinmon- 
enough life also in London, if we looked 
below the glitter, wealth, dash, and gaiety 
on the surface, 

A sorry waif he looked, as he crept, sha- 


_ dow-like, through the streets, on that fresh, 
| cold February night, 


with the burden 
and the fears of this new trial upon hiin. 

That his father wasa housebreaker he 
knew, as did his mother betore hin; yet 
she had said to him, when dying, there in 
the attic, he and she alone— 

“Hold on to father—never let him go; 
and think ot mother in heaven.” 

And he had held on ty bim, God knew 


| that he had. 


And he had thought of his mother in 
heaven. 

He was thinking ot her now, his tears 
his wan cheeks, as he 
threaded his way along to the noise, the 
bustle, and the going to and fro of London 
Bridge, 

He often came here, by the cold, sullen 
dark river, when life was almost too 
much for him, seeking solitude in the shift- 
ing crowd. 

Vould his mother have him hold on to 
to father now that he was bent on making 
hitn a thief, a Lousebreaker, like himself ? 
—now that he, by reason of his agility, his 
cat-like nitmbleness in climbing, was to 
inount up toa window and force his way 


_ through, and so let in the whole band of 


robbers,in the hush of early mnmorning,when 
all the city or and its great oe 
pnise was well-nigh still? No, no, he coulc 
not do it. o 

It was late when he strolled home agin, 
and up the rickety stairs to the attic, 

His father was still there for a wonder, 
and so was Sweep, his own black kit- 
ten. 

But for this smutty mite, his poor heart 
inust have broken ere this. 

‘This little comtorter met him now as _ he 
entered, scrainbling up to hin in her glee, 
playing bo-peep around his neck and waist, 
and licking hisjcheeks. 

“Well, have ve made up your mind ?”’ 
asked his sulky father, as he slunk away 
with his pet to his own especial corner, and 
rag of a pallet bed. 

‘“Yes,tather,and I can’t do it,’’ came from 
the child's trembling lips. 

“Then that means death to Sweep, and 
broken bones for your own _ precious 


| self.’* 


The boy had heard nothing for weeks 
past of that hated deed of daring and sin 
which he could not do, and the hope would 
nestle in his heart that bis father would not 
press him thus hardly. 

Blithely he whistled, as he splashed and 
washed himself at the pump, inthe court 
below, Sweep sporting at his feet and catch- 
ing,at a sunbeam. 

Anon, he and his little black friend re- 
turned to the attic, 

Who should be sitting by the fire but his 
father, the elder Will, the scowl of a great 
resolve making his brow black and threat- 
ening. 

“Well, the time is come for yes or noto 
that little matter as you know of—which is 
it lo be?”’ . 

This was his greeting to the boy. 

“No, father; “I can’t say but no,’’ was 
his reply, gathering wee Sweep tu his 
breast, as ifto gain courage trom her ¢a- 
resses. 

“Then Lkeep my word.”’ 

Will made no answer, but his very soul 
was stirred with anguish. 

“To-morrow night's the time. 

“If ye ain’t ready to help us, you and 
Sweep look to it.”’ 

‘Father, I can't be a thief, even for 
Sweep’s sake.”’ 

“Then ye ‘oves Sweep betterthan ye 
loves me,’’ were the elder Will's hard,cruel 
words, 

‘*No, I loves ye, father, next to God and 


| Jesus, and mother, and I loves poor little 


Sweep.”’ 

In such a warin little corner of his heart 
Sweep nestled. 

“Ob, Sweep, ‘tis hard to do right,and you 
loving me so!" 

The small brute was rubbing her head 
round his mouth and chin. 

It seemed cruel to speak the word, and 
give her over to death. 

“Well — yes or no?” asked his father 
again. 

**No, I inust be honest,’’ 
ebild. 

‘“‘And ye mean to say I’mn not?”’ 

The elder Will started to his teet, caught 
him by the collar of his jacket,and thrasbed 
him with the belt snatched from his ow: 
waist, while Sweep hid herself. 

Then he dashed hiin out on the 
and slaimm:med the door after hin, 
words— 

‘‘This is but a tasting of what ‘twill be to- 
morrow, if ‘ne’ is the word then.”’ 

The poor lad crept down into the court, 


caine from the 


landing, 
with the 


and, sitting on the trough, leant his dizzy 
| head against the pump. : 
At last he strayed away, his little, black 
oliowing him, following, 


darling’s eyes 











following, with a pert look of brute inquiry 
therein. 

Who pitied him? 

Would not God uphold him, who knew 
how weak he was in this strait ? 

He hoped He would—he seemed to cling 
to Him as by invisible hands; and so he 
went hoine. 

Wee Sweep welcomed him with pleading 
news. \ 

She was hungry and thirsty,she told biin, 
in her kittenish wa y. 

Herfsinall red lips and tongue were 
parched with fasting. 

Bread and water he gave her, prisoners’ 
tare, and partook of the same himself. 

Then he lay down, and slept the sleep of 
sorrow. 

But all the while, another plot was being 
made in his behalf; and God was about to 
stretch out His mage hands and save him, 
by means of a silly, idle, bovish prank. 

“To-morrow is All Fools’ Day; let’s have 
some fun with Will Sinith, and send him 
on a fool’s errand,’’ said a ragainuffin of a 
boy, named Phil Jones, in the very court 
below, that evening, to a knot of his” peers, 
equally ragged ang mischievous. 

**How ?”’ 

They all clustered closer and closer around 
him. 

“Hide his precious Sweep, and send hiin 
spying after her. 

“You know Harrow’s Building, that they 
have anigh finished outside, away out east. 
’ards?”’ 

“Oh, ah, we know!”’ 

A gleeful ring was in the 
voice. 

“Well, we'll send ‘im there, and get ’iin 
locked in—the gaffer of the works always 
locks up, ve see, last thing,’ explained Phit 
Jones, the arch-plotter. 

‘He won't be so green as to go.” 

“Yes, he will. 

“He'd believe and do 
Sweep’s sake,”’ averred Phil. 

And thus deeper and deeper the plot 
grew, the bright March stars shining down 
on thein meanwhile. 

Will was home early the next evening: it 
seemed like going home to his doom, yet 
still he went. 

But no Sweep was tiere to greet hin ; the 
garret was dreary indeed now. 

He creptout in his dazed bewilderment, 
and sat on the stairs. 

Here Phil found him. 

“Now, Will Smith, quick’s the word, be 
off to Harrow’'s Buildings—ye know the 
place—and you'll hear something worth. 
hearing,’’ was bis greeting. 

“Oh ! some’at about Sweép?”’ asked Will, 
falling easily into the toils laid for hi. 

“Ay! some’at about Sweep. 

“She's stole, as 1 know, and dare not say 
more.”’ 

“For truth, shall 1 hear some‘at ?’’ ques- 
tioned tlre child. 

“Ay, fortruth; off and fetch the pretty 
darling home, and some’at ‘ill soon be re- 
vealed.”’ 

Harrow's Buildings were a good way 
off, butthe weary boy reuched them at 
last. 

He entered the first door he came to; all 
was dusk and darkness within. 

He sank down on the ground, weary and 


speaker's 


anything for 


ill. 
A half-sleep was stealing over him, when 
a key grated in the lock of the door he had 
entered. 

Ha! what was that ?, 


These lads were hoaxing him; this was 
the first of April. 

He chuckled, in spite of himself, as he 
remembered that the trick had been played 
after twelve o'clock, and so was not half a 
bit of fun after all. 

Then his thoughts strayed awa 
Sweep, his father, and that dee 
ness planned for to-night. 

Well, the night passed, and with it the 
mystery,for soon the friendly gafter turned 
the key in the lock again, when morning 
broke; and there, outside the house, when 
Will emerged, stood Phil Jones and his 
friends, grinning almost from ear to 
ear. 

“Well, have you found Sweep, Master 
Greenhorn?” asked Phil. 

“No,” said Will, ‘and ye haven't made 
halt an April fool of me, ‘cause ’twere after 
twelve when ye sent me—goose as I was to 
believe ye.”’ 3 

And he also grinned, boy-like,though his 
heart were heavy. 

“Ah, and your precious father have play- 
ed April fool to-night. 

“A whole batch of ’em tried to rob 
a house and failed—’twere April fool 
all, don’t you think?” ca, 

Phil pitied his small, white-face victi'», 
who suddenly turned dizzy, and clung to 
the wall. 

“There, don’t ye mind, he’s gone to4 
safer place than we popped you into; and 
served ’im right. 

“Fle ha'n’t been no sugar-stick of a father 
to ye, poor lad. 

“Come and have some’at hot; I'll stand 
treat—we'’ve had our fun, and you've bad 
your prison. 

‘-Precious cold, wasn’t it?’”’ 

They clapped him on the back, and gave 
hina cup of coffee from the first stall 
they came to, and then home to the at 
tic. 

Here wee Sweep awaited him. 

And his father? 

Ah! his father was transported—p 
life though. 

And in the end Will's steadfast love sav ed 
hin. 


sadly te 
ot dark- 


a iit 

IN France and England a seaffolding d 
erected coupletely in advance of the build- 
ing—a practice which much diminishes (he 
chance of an accident. 
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BY THE RIVER. 


I 





BY MRS. MARY E. KAIL, 


I stand by the river, the beautiful river, 

That reaches across to eternity’s shore, 

And I see the deep waves rolling onward forever, 
Or the tide that goes out but returneth nv more ; 
and I wouder if mortals so slow in their seeming 
Ever dream‘of the glory awaiting them there— 
Ibo they see the bright spars that are fitfully gleaming 
Like the signals alo on the ocean of prayer. 


| stand by the river, the beautiful river, 

And behold the red sunlight that falls from the west, 

and LT know thatthe sunbeams that shimmer and 
quiver, 

Are lightiug my path to the city of rest. 

And I look upon life as a scene of commotion 

Where mortals are fruitiessly striving for gain, 

And I know that when over this gtorm troubled 
ocean, 

Our lives shall be ransomed from sorrow and pain. 


| stand by the river, where the gmoon’s crescent lin- 
ers, 

wean roses are blooming in beauty complete, 

And Illes are dipping their slender white fingers 

In the river whose footfall mak melody sweet ; 

And I wonder why mortals are'Taithlesely turning 

From Heaven all around and above, everywhere, 

While the lamps of the righteous are brilliantly 
beaining, 

And each soul has a welcome the glory to share. 


| stand by the river, the beautif ver, 

While angels are singing the songs of the blest, 

And I know that If true to ny trust now and ever, 

My vessel shall land in the harbor of rest. 

For the darker the storm-cloud the brighter the lin- 
ing, 

And though darkness and sorrow around me may 
fall, 

I know that above me the sunlight is shining, 

And Heaven walts with blessings for each and for all, 

—— <a <a 


TRICKS OF TRADE. 





PLAYBILL is not always the most 
truth-telling publication in the world. 
Managers, driven to their wits’ ends to 
draw a sluggish public, often announce en- 
tertainments which they have no means of 
producing properly, or even at all, and 
have to exercise an equal amount of ingen- 
uity to find substitutes, or satisfy a beluded 
audience 
Power, the celebrated Irish comedian, 
was once making a starring engagement. It 
was about the time that the dramatic ver- 
sion of Mrs. Shelley’s ‘‘Frankenstein ’ was 
inaking a great sensation, and Power an- 
nounced it for his benefit, playing the ‘‘Mon- 
ster’’ himself. The manager, however, re- 
fused to spend one dollar even upon the 
production. 

‘‘You must do with what you can find in 
the theatre,’’ he said. 

There was only one difficulty. In the 
last scene Frankenstin is buried beneath 
an avalanche, and among the stage scenery 
there was nothing resembling an ava- 
lanche to be found, and the avalanche was 
the one prodigious line in the playbill. 
Power continually urged th‘s difficulty. 

At last the manager fell into a brown 
study tor a few moments. Then suddenly 
brightening up, he said : 

‘I have it; but they must let the green 
curtain down instantly on the extraordinary 
effect. Hanging up in the flies is the large 
elephant made for Blue Beard; we'll have 
it whitewashed.”’ 

“What?’’ exclaimed Power. 

‘We'll have it whitewashed,’’ contivued 
the manager, cooly; ‘‘whatis an avalanche 
but a vast mass of white?) When Franken- 
stein is to"be annihilated, the carpenters 
shall shove the whitened elephant over the 
Hes—destroy you both ina moment—and 
down comes the curtain.”’ 

As there was no other alternative, Power 
even submitted. 


andall the talents of its exponents had 
failed to accomplish, was brought about by 


its appearance the house was crowded to 
overflowing. The exhibition was to take 
place between the play and the farce, and 
scarcely had the intellectual audicnce pa- 
tience to listen to the piece, so eager were 


to follow. 

At length, much to their relief, the cur- 
tain fell. The usual interval elapsed, the 
house becaine impatient, and impatience 
soon merged into furious clamor. Then, 
with a pale, distraught countenance, Ellis- 
ton rushed before the curtain. In a moment 
there was a breathless silence. 

“The Bohemian has deceived me!"’ were 
his first words. ‘That [{ could have par- 
doned; but he has deceived you, my friends, 
you,’’ and his voice trembJed, and he hid 
his face behind his handkerchief and seemed 
to sob. ‘‘I repeat, he has deceived me; he 
is not here.’’ 

A yell of disappointment burst from the 
house. | 

‘But, my dear patrons, your kindness 
merits some satisfaction at my hands; your 
consideration shall not go unrewardcd. 
You shall not say you have paid your 
money for nothing. Thank heaven, I can 
satisfy you of my own integrity, and pre- 
sent you with a portion of the entertain- 
ment you have paid to see. The Bohemian, 
the villain, is not here; but the stone is, and 
you shall see it.’’ 

He winked at the orchestra, which struck 
up a sively strain, and up went the curtain, 
displaying a huge piece of sand-rock, upon 
which was stuck a label, bearing the legend, 
in large letters : 3 

‘This is the stone.”’ 

It need scarcely be added that the Bohe- 
mian existed only in the manager’s brain. 
But it is a question whether the audience 
which could be only brought together by 
such an exhibition did not deserve to be 
swindled, 

_—————- © <a 


(brains of old. 


What ought not to be done, do not think 
of doing. 
Whoever makes a great fuss about doing 
good, does very little. 
Some men, like pictures, are fitter for a 
corner than a full light, 
Perfection is attained by slow degrees; it 
requires the hand of time. 
If you are not wiser or better at the end 
of the day, that day ts lost. 
Conscience is the voice of the 
passions are the§voices of the body. 
A child, like a letter, often goes astray 
through being badly directed, 
Industry needs not wish, and he who 
lives upon hope will die fasting. 


soul; the 


@ stone, and on the evening announced for 


they for the noble entertainment that was | 


| Femininities. 
| _ Woman is the nervous part of hun anity:; 


The Treasury Department has graduated | 


100 brides the last four months. 


| 

| A-contemporary mentions a case beyond 
| the ordinary oculist. [tts that of a young lady who, 
| instead of a pupil, has a professor in her eye. 

| 


In some parts of Algeria the women, 
even the poorest, are permitted to show only 
eye, the other features being entirely concealed, 

‘She's secret as the grave, and so her 
word you cannot doubt it:'' ‘True, but some graves 
| have stones, you know, and tell ns all about tt,*"* 


Sometimes tender, loving mothers hurt 
their children by love and tenderness of the wrong 
kind. Both are goud! in thetr places, but not in ex- 
cess, 


Rusticus wrote aletter to his love, 
and filed t full of warm and keen desire; he hoped 
to raise a flame, and so he did—the lady put his non 
sense in the fire. 


A few days since a verdant youth with 
his blushing bride arrived at one of the principal ho- 
tels, and immediately registered as ‘'S, B. Jones and 
lady_on a bridal tower.*’ : 


“I don’t like to have my husband chew 
tobacco,’* remarked a young married lady, ‘‘but 1 
put up with it, for the tin foil is just too handy for 
anything doing up my front crimps!"’ 

Large bows of gay-colored ribbon are 


worn tied around the arin at the elbow, with dark 
dresses, by ladies am®ltivus to start new 


one 


fashions, 


The effect is quite striking, which is just what is in- 


tended, 


When a young man says his girl is 
‘worth her weight in gold, *’ he is not putting a very 





high valuation upoo her uniess she is a very heavy 
girl. Atthis rating, 130 pounds of girl would only 
be worth $30, 000, 


A Camden man says his wife's conversa 
thon is a perfect wonder. Maybe he means by this 
that it is brilliant and witty, but in this connecthon. 
it isdifficult to avoid recalling the saying that won. 
ders will never cease. 


Louisa had the toothache, and cried. Her 
mother tried to pacify ber. ‘‘I'm ashamed of you. 
I wouldn't be such a baby before everybody.) *4), 
yes, it*s all very well for you; when your teeth ache 
you can take thei out,’ 


According to the Bazar, flowers dis»ute 
the field with feathers for the trimming of bonnets, 
but always in large, thick clusters, and the little ca- 
potes are hidden from sight by the huge bowjuets 
with which they are loaded, 


Though psychologists make no mention 
of the fact, yet it has beerundentably proved, from 
past history, as well as from present experience, that 
men are as fully slaves to certain whites and fancies 
as the weakest woman ever born. 


The Harvard ‘‘Annex,’’ for women, en 
sconces Itself in four apartinents a reception-room, 
a reading-room, and two recitation-rooms. Ite refer 
ence library is a nucleus collection: of 690) Volumes. 
There is acabinet of apparatus for scientific Wlustra- 
thons. 


It was at the close of the wedding break 
fast. One of the guests arose, and, glass jin hand, 
said: ‘I drink to the health of the bridegroom. 
May he see many days like this.’’ The intentlon was 
good, but the bride louked as if something had dis- 
pleased her. 


John (who is an antiquary)—‘‘Eliza, my 


table at auction to-day."* Eliza (who Is anti-antiqua- 
rian)—‘*Why John, you old tovl, I sent it up to the 


auction yesterday afternoon, to getit out of the 
house,*’ 
A man had the misfortune to lose 








Do this very day and hour the duties 
which this day and hour demand. 

If every year we rooted out one vice, we 
should soon become perfect men. 

Let no one overload you with favors; you 
will find it an insufferable burden. 

Every act reacts on the actor, and we re- 
ceive precisely according to our deeds. 
All other knowledge is hurtful 
who has not honesty and good nature. 
Without content, we shall find 
as difficult to please ourselves as others, 
Don't put off to-day’s work until to-mor- 
row, in hope that it will be done for you, 


to him 


it almost 





The whitened elephant was shoved over | 
at the right moment, the effect was appall- 
ing from the front,and the curtain descend- | 
ed amidst loud applause. 

Not quite so successful was a hoax per- | 
petrated by the famous Elliston, many 
years previously. Then, also, business had 
heen very bad, and he was in great diffi- | 
culties. 

Let us give the managers their dues. They 
do not, as a rule, resort to swindles except 
under strong pressure; then they soothe 
their consciences with the reflection that as 
an obtuseand ungrateful public will not 
support their legitimate efforts, it deserves 
to be swindled. 


0, after a long continuance of empty 
the bill-boards of the town were ons 
A fiaring Steers | 
ng that the manager had 


engagement with a Hohemian of extra 
ordinary strength and stature, who would 
perform some astonishing evolutions with 
stone upwards of a top in weight, which he 


man would a base-ball. 
What all the famous names of the drama 


| world for us either with ugliness or lovelluess. 


| nishes a strong presumption that his cause ls bad. 


would toss about as easily as an ordinary | 
| bringany youth to manbood without a regular call- 


Good breeding always shows itself most 
when to an ordinary eye it appears the least. 


The pictures in our hearts fill all the | 


He who gives way to angry invective tur- 


No man ever offended his own con- 
science, but first or last it was revenyed upou him tor 
it. 

There is no better test of purity and true 
goodness than reluctance to think evilof one’s neigh- 
bor. 

Fathers and mothers are, and must be, 
for good or evil, the main educators of their chil- 


| dren. 


They that will not be counseled cannot 
will 


be helped. If you do not hear reason, sie rap 


your knuckles 
Adhere always rigidly aud 


e trut tw 4 ‘ v t true j 


undeviatingly 


‘ 


sad and d po ng 
It is all very well to hear and to read the 
wisdom of others; but one should not let this take 
the place of one’s own thought. 


It is neither safe, respectable, nor wise to 


ing. Indus‘ry, like idiencss, Is simply « matter of 


habit. 


| a row?"* 
| fuss to run 


| ing six miles north of Fort Wayne met witha 


| grapes, 


wife. He ordered to be cngraved upon the tombstone 
the single word **Regrets.’* **Why,** 
cutter to him, ‘‘do you not say eternal regrets? * 
‘Can‘tdo it; Lonly reat the plot lu the graveyard tor 
five years.*’ 


The Boston Sheriff who made 
nexed remark is level-headed; ‘‘Many women come 
to me at the jail and want to 1ead and talk to the 
eriminals, but I tell them to goand read and 
the sane class that are not as yet criminals, 
them from being such.”? 


sald the stone- 


the an- 


andes 


Dark brown and primrose were the col 
ors worn by the bridesmatds at one of the yltra-fach- 
jonable London weddings lately, and the dresses were 
described as marvels of elegance, Lnstead of the con- 
ventional bouquets, the maids carried loug-hanudied 
brown baskets filled with dainty primroses, 


“You say your wife gets mad and raises 
*T should say she did, She manes enough 
a freight train forty miles an = hour.** 
‘But if you knew ehe was in the habit of getting 
mad, why did you marry her?"* it i liad 
held back she wouid have got adder than ever.*’ 


Here is an epitaph on a scolding woman, 
which comes from Counecticut : 
Brought here by an tucessant row, 
This slab smothers 
A widow, who perforce rests now, 
And lets others 


A five-year-old daughter of a farmer liv 


singu- 
lar and sudden death the other day. water- 
ing plants in the garden when, her foot slipping, she 


‘Because, 


Slice Was 


fell upon a piece of broken glass bottle, a sharp plece 
ot which pierced her heart Death was, of courses 
Instantaneous. 

A Dover, New Hampshire, paper says 
‘Ten weeks ago one of our citizens hired a 
v she wa nar t ‘ we a 
‘ ™ 

Ata recen mnner piven 1 P 
former resident of New York, the table was a bed of 
flowers banked with straw berries of the largest siz 
gilt wire baskets Giled with roser, and an expe 
satin fan at each lad,‘s place. The ices were served 
in a wheelbarrow made of nougat, over the sides of 
which were tumbling applies, peaches pears and 


all of diferent creame and water ices 


- ---—-—-—_—_, 


News Notes. 


Salt, if applied immediately, will prevent 
Ink stains, 
Let 


sunshine in all rooms; it is better 


than medicine. 








| Charleston, 


dear, | bought a beautiful mateh for our old clawefoot | 


New Hampshire records one divorce for 
every ten marriages, 


Brides’ dresses are made with elegant 
simplicity this season, 
Beeswax and salt will make 


irons as smouth as glass. 


A Long Island man has a curiosity in the 
shape of a pig with seven feet, 


rusty flat 


Amber, topaz, and all-yellow stones are 
In vogue for ornamental Jewelry. 

A four-year-old girl in Gainesville, Ga., 
knit a 15,000 stitch tidy In three days. 

Chicken down—the color of the newly 
hatehed--ts the latest shade of yellow. 

Fish may be scaled much more easily if 
dipped for an instant In bolling water, 

(iold thistles and gold burrs are the lat 
est millinery and hair ornaments, 

The Church of England Temperance So 
clety has been In existence for Zl years, 

Shellac is the best cement for jet articles. 
Smoking the Joint renders It Dlack to mateh, 

Five boys under 20 years of age are in 
Jail in Portland, Ore., charged with murder, 
Dead Man's Station the melancholy 


name of a wayside resort near Mammoth City, 


1s 
Call- 
fornia. 


is not confined to 
of it 


Overwork in. schools 


this country, there are 


England, 


erious complaints in 
T : . 
Phe hair of the ex-Empress 
fast turning white 
or person, 


Engenie is 
Sorrow is hoe respecter of place 

Romanoff, the family name of the Czar, 
literally translated, assumes the bess poetical form of 
Robertaon, 


Nebraska claims the largest apple ever 


grown in America, Lt weighed twenty-nine and a 
half ounces, 
Judge Folk, of Brownsville, Texas, has 


invented a spiral windmill which will run street ana 


railway cars, 


Ohio has over 6,000 applications on file 
in the Postotticw Db parton Ut fot positions worth from 
Ht A Moannually, 

It is estimated that 
New Vork city, 
Pleven Th their promsension, 


of 


20, OO, O09 of 


the paw nbrokers 


collectively, lhawe tfully 


It cost 870 to raise 334 bushels of rice at 
apolntin South Carolina, which sold for tO In 


Net proceds, (270 
In probably no other place in’ the world 


but Strobeck, Geerinany, does cheeses form a regular 


course of study in the seheols 


Towa has the largest number of twins of 


any State in the Union, According to reports, 90 
lowa inothers gave birth to twdns last year, 
A colored tragedienne, Henrieta Davis 


by name, contemplates starring utter cle patronage 
of Frederick Douglass and othere of her race 
Anelectric light about the size of a small 
bean has been constructed and used successfully in t- 
lominating Interior portions of the human body, 


An Auburn, N. Y., hen, with a literary 


turn of mind, lald one egg the other day with 
“honey and some other words apparently printed 


; on it, 


his 


talk to | 


Frank Iless, of Se. Louis, Mo., has tolled 


the church-bell for the dead for a quarter of a ecen- 


tury ile died while ringing it, toiling, as it was, bile 
own knell. 
The New York East Conference an 
; Nownces that the proportion of Methodists to popu- 
lation has fallen from one tn sixty-four te one in one 
hundred and four 
It is said that the Stars and Stripes have 
never floated from Mount Vernon sincere W ashingtoa 
Hied, andthe ladies of the as lation are yolng to 
have a fag-ralsing 
A committee of ladies decorated the 
| Methodist Church at Gardue r, Me. Among the mot- 
tos they puton the walls was the effete teat: ‘ht t« 


not wood for nau to be alone 


Every man inthe employ of the Atlantic 
and Pacifie Company, from the highest offielal down 
tu the day laborer on @ section, ts assessed WO cents a 
mouth to assist in inatotaiotog a hospital, 


French policemen in Paris are paid re 


wards of one doilar to five dollars for making arrests 
and capturing offenders, andthe Miutster of Justice 


has decided to inerease these by one-third. 

A Chinaman who appeared as a witness 
iInacase in which he was deeply jtuterested i 
not auderstand what was meant by Kissing the 
book. Flually he got mad and bitt whole corner 
off it. 

r . : , 

The famous Cherry Grove, Pa, oil dis 
triet, which a«to edthe worlia vear ago by pour- 
ing outan Oeean of petroleu ast far cost the 
producers 6 pimsested there a net toss of pearty 
ee 

Sawing is too Wastetula prrene ess to be used 

Ihe logs are first 
t 1a schine, 
j 
——_ 2. ~<—> 

Treat Promptity—Cramps, Diarrhoea, 
Asia (helera, and Bowel Affeetions wit bir 
juyne’s Carminative Baleau aod yo “ Otain 

peedy rellef, aod prumvu@ a 
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LITTLE SIMPLICITY. 





Golden ber tresses, sh ioe were her erea, 
Beaming @)th \unotence, loving sad bal) -iike, 
(heets like os cherry '§ @ hoch newer diegui~ 


M otesty + Di eshes—whatr se at ther te like 
Peeping frome aoder her et of etra® 
Trimmed fn the tash bon f simple ruetictt. 


These, when we met were the features I sae, 
Veateres urionging to Lite Simplicity. 


Diresecd in a faded and old-fashioned gown 
Bie, with her prattlo ao «eet, 
(,iadly forgetting t telles 


captivate’! me, 
of the town, 

Love ia a cottage I fancied awaltedt me 
sighing no bhenger for fortane awd fame. 

Life wemed t lance with renewed elasticity ; 
‘rutin the meadows [ wt speret Be mine 


**What le your | wae’ asked I 


(h' dieenchantment, to ask what lear 
I, who het heen scocnh «a dutifal sia 
Vainiy I begged ene woold then we ret ‘ 

Ali the presents (anpard for I gave tu ber 
Thies emmall atienture was ten years ago, 


Stl Lam werg ‘ '«@ oe e 
Dive tittle pledges of + lean shoe 
Von ler ; e “4 ’ ’ ! °? = 


Alwayein tr hoje oe 


A skeleton in the claset—A boop skirt 
The father of hes first t abe - rear t 
tie Oret ca ai baerver 
4 fianet reflec | t ‘ 
a oad a « e-gia 
What is an artist to do when he ts out of 
- . iH a” ts 
An t}} ris nf i ‘ r 
« i. 4 
J" if” = ical . r } th] ! sf vf 
\ t [ae f * f d ‘ 
rT? 
, } 
A man in hR a hester lias ‘ ‘ 
* that he rare eave aust g * ‘aa “ 
- ‘ 
ss) faras we are Conceried =f{v ie s neo 
Wes ’ wl a si a 
s ar 
4 } ri taritl ‘ i r 
bough there is a ta ? 
‘ r s 1g 
‘ “ss ’ ° . re! 
A b vis “ho has ¢ tile i} tw 
7 . ‘ ‘ ‘ > . 
\“ at doy want’ Mav I a«k 
.* f wa pican 


‘ tha wa ‘ at 
“ Ile wa rajrped ‘ 1 
— api inmee 

Pit for tat A—‘'Is the Baron at home 
ert A t+ ‘. * Da t t wut 
and «as that l . 

Brigham Young's grave is utterly ne 
giected, andl ~ *, bows never visit t The went 
there once t ry ver Mis Te tia . t i wile ft 
ground so slopps Laat Uiey allcany 


A snow white hen in Arkansas hatched 


out five black ¢ khetew anid kal lave se of therm 
after they left the eMell os t want the other 
ene to eye ber euspiet sted taim at 

In olden times a Roman Senator used to 
ehut oeelf upfor three dave a r «4 zg onlone 
The wreat ma 1 ta Walks Pix 
aud begins to argue with tle first ‘ . 


wrest 


Epitaph of an Arizona man 


hile netgl " horses not Wisely .4 we and 
who was ales bad in “Tr was If wa I 
ean in sume Pespocts, ul thre hie ‘us 1 auer 


others. 


It js pretty hard to bring Upra ¢ bailed tov doe 


lieve that a citreus is bad, when De ‘ writes ft . 
showman and eave that the cireus ls abiy thing, a 
he would like to go once a week I t 
preacher in the wo Pwaite te pot ‘ 

week, Why slould we fa at “ ‘ay 

board because tie watts tog ea vear 


edi i -_ 
Brooklyn Bridge and Mayor Beatty ; 
buterprin« aul self-Made Men, 
on the Blof January, Is7 the work of preparing 
for the foundation of the towers of the now famous 


Or, (ereat Public 


Brookliva Bridge was begun on April dl, Is? Dane 
fel FF. Beatty left his father’s homed it ite mion 
County, New Jerses, penniless loeday le owns the 


Largest Kee d Organ Works ti enxisteuce, and deing @ 
Dusitvess cf several titiitete of dollars annualiv, 
Credits duc te those who managed the great Bridge; 
ths same may be satdot Mayor Beatty, of Washing- 
tou, New dere s, who now te shiipeplig al organeversy 
fem tlisutes, 
—_ - <— 
Superfiuoas Hair 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanontly removes 
superfluous Hair without injury the skin. Send for 
Madame WAMIBWILID, 44 samy * reet, 
lioetun, Mass. 


eireubar, 


——_ © 
ae When our readers answer any Adver- 
tihement found in these colummes they will 
confer a tmvor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by maming (he UL sturda - 
Post. 


Evening 


THE MILD POWER 


sCURES 


33% EYS HOMEOPATHIC SPRCIFICS 


fas geet twenty enty yeare The nost safe, stm econom 
Molen t Jy, ~ known Dr. Humphreys’ 


Book on Umeaae and ite Cure (144 pp.) also Illustrated 
eent free. Humphreys Hom thie 
Medicine (v., 109 Fultou & . New orb 

v [T ANTED. —LADIES and youn, young | inen wishing to 

earn Gi to Gievery day quietiv at their homes; 
work furnished: sent by mail: no canvassing: no 
stamps required tor reply Piease address Faward 
F. Davis 2 Co., # South Main St., Fall Hiver, Mase. 





DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 
FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISEASE. 
SCROFULOUS OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOLS, 


Chronic Bheumatiem, Serofula. Glandelar Swe! 
Ing. Hacking Dry (egh, ( ancervus A feotions © tpn- 
lithe (om plainte Biee-! iug of the Lungs Dy sp prea, 
Water Brash, White swelling, Tumors, fi Ivis 
cacesn, Merearial Diseases, Female Com piaimts, (rout 
Drropsy, Bromchiti«, Consumption. 

For the cure of 


SKIN DISEASES, 


ERUMVTIONS ON THE FACE 
PLES, BLOTCHES, SALT RH: UM, OLD SORBS, 
| LOrkKs, De Badway's Sareaperiliian Be- 
eeivemt «ic: i+ ali remedialagents. It purifies the 
oan rector ng bealta and Vigor: clear ekin and 
‘ . 4 cured to all. 
Liver Complaints, Etc., 
‘\ tors the Parrapers an Th I ntexecelall 
r a oye . the f @ bere Serefuieea, 
‘ titut ane Buse lhieeases, bat it bs the only 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 
mb Ivine Late, Gravel, Jhiahetes, 
- , r W l ‘ e of Uri 


j ’ \ ptinurin tin alleass where 
k-<dust slegpemmit rt water te thick 
ted with « t the white of ar 
le like white A, OF thie is a morbid, 
- rane Pl cedust depos- 

atere there | ' b r, bee seneation 

* [rie vy water, and pain inthe «mali of the back 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 

i e* ' mor fthe active principles of 
‘ ar es ot r preparation, Taken tn 
| I ie others re e five or six 


She alee Per Hottie. 


R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S READY RELIEF. 


The Cheapestand Best Medi- 
cine for Family Use in 
the World. 


COUGHS, COLDS INFAMMATIONS, FEVER AND 
AGUE CURED AND PREVENTED, 


DR. RADWAY'S READY RELIEF. 


RHFUMATISM, NEURALGIA, DIPHTHERIA, 
INFLUENZA, SORE THROAT, DIFFI- 
CULT BREATHING, 


KELIEVED IN A FEW MINUTES 


By Radways’ Ready Relief. 


MALARIA 


IN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There \« taremedtial agent in the world that will 
cure beve Agoe, and all ther Malarious, Bili- 
ous let, Tvy 1, Yellow and other tewers, aided 

y Babwas's PILLs; so quick > Mewar yore 
KeLiket 

1 ot I> arrivra, or painful diseharges from 
the bowel. are stoppeel io Ofleen or twenty minutes 

tak x Madway's Ready Relief. Noeornvestion of 
fla > weak or Se “ii feolhaw 
t i h 


‘ACHES AND PAINS. 


For headache, whether sick or nervous, toothache, 


ifalgia, nervousness and sleeplessness, ricutma- 
tistn, uobage, pains and wWeahkiiess im the ach, 
rhidnevs: patusaround the liver, pleurisy, 
swelling of the Joerouts, pains in the bowel- heart- 
’ yea . ‘ i. Kadway*s Heads Reliet 
‘ ’ { ‘ ate ‘~ and s tinued e for 
a few days effect a peru anent cure Price. ei cont- 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL. 


Perfectty Tasteless, eleyantly coated with sweet 
yur surge. reyolate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

K DW AY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
Bladder, Ner- 

cstiver 


the Stemach, Liver, Bowel-, Kidneys, 
vous Diseases, Headache, Constipation, 
Luctigestion, Diwaqe pola, Piliousnmess, 
mation of the Bowels, Piles, and all dervnge ments of 
the Internal Viseera, Purelv vegetatie, italning 





} mereurv, minerals or deleterious drug 
ae observe the following svimptom= resoiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Oryans. ¢ Tipeation, Tne 


ward Piles, Fulnessof the Blood in tt Head, Aeid- 
itv of the Stomach, Natisea, Heartburn, Disyvust of 


~i, Fulnes: or We ht tn the Stemach, Sour Frue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the Heart, Choking 
or Suffocating sensations whe Im aA lsing posture, 
Dinner : Drots com Warten toe re t Ste it 
ia ref and it Ia pim the Pleat, Deneie voof Pers- 
piration, Yellowne sof the Skin at hives, Pain tu 
the Side, Chest, Limits, and Sudden Fli sot Heat, 
Bur itigt im thee Flesh 

N few lose tf RADWAY's PILES will free the 
Veter Tall the above-name lisorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGI-Ts, 
READ «FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter ! RiDWay 4&4 CO... No. 32 
Warren Street New York. 


TO THE PUBLIC. 
Be eure ar ask Ra : i « that 


nai . =a « . “ 


Biz Bargains. 44-page Cata'orne. afl 
Rinus ot instru:nents, free. Lo-cest prices, 
G. LL W. Barra, I: —rver, Do.wn, Mas 


lendta! SO Latest Stvle Chrome ¢ ards, name on lér 
SE Premium with 3 packs. E. H. Pardee. Ne wHaven (t 


54 LargeChromos, new and sz as ever publish 
eV JName on, 0c, Vann & sew Haven, Connd 


AND BODY, PIM- | 
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Fine Walzet Coxe 
HMeizht, 75 ins. 
Depth, 46 ins. 
Width, 24 ine. 


‘ailupon DANIEL F ¥. 


A LITERARY AVALANCHE. 


“What IS the 


Overwhelming opposition, and delighting all loversof good books. 


world comingto? The poorman is now on 


are concerned’ - afair sample of 


' the letters of customer-, and from newspapers 


publishers 
Firty Tons oF CKoIce Books, « large 


in this country, now ready, and vour own s¢ 


of the continent for examination, if vou will 


will. be paid for after receipt, or returned,—) 


SPECIAL DARGAINS are offering this m 
every week 


} 


Prices are lower than ever before 


prices too low for them 


Dickens, Proissart, Proeter 
Irs ; (eres Hux 

WW alter Ss tt, ‘ vied 
Thackeray (ar ; ht 

treorge Eliot, Drssing Bronte 
Longfellow ‘ M 
Gsitsbon, - r. ( r, 
Maeaulev, bi Ring-lev, 
Banerolt, hier t Spencer, Farra 


Descriptive circulars s 


three cents. Please mention this paper. 





No. 2! & 23 south Sixth St.. 


Between Market and Chestonut str: ets, and 


' DELAWAR® AVE. & ARCH ST., PHILA. 
Flower Seeda in large asec rfment, f dest 7] tality. 
Flower root rspring planting. Every thing of the 


t. Send for 


D. LANDRETH & SONS. 


best Jor farm, garde 
calaiogur. 





BY MAILI 


Over Foree-Qeartere fe Btifce t= Stock, 
7 ger Sp cash, apJ soid at iowest city prices, 


lke, Shawia, J rico nen, My azz 
Upgetatcrs. Geeds, Ladice’ Vreases, 
ear, ee, Laces, Gents’ Furnishia 3 Ke 
lafaats’, ané Giris’ Outta, dc. Samples, infar 
i stive, “SHOPPING GUIDE” free on a; : licatica, 


& CONAKD, 9th & Marke; St., Phiiadas, 
Gree: ve rece saw this ad Soustionment. y 


DYKES FRARD ELIXTR 
ree inser aet Medtech, Wie 
oF ee’ om badd bends ie 3D ue 
32 dere, Boch young sud « 4 cer- 
ores ereryeety. Der 2 Pigs duce 
Se werk, Wt prereit or fart < 
eckage with d-reutbene eenied arnt pow pasd | 


a. L. SHITH & O8., Bole Agt's, Palatina. Iie 


















mm btuTIT $ {22} ORGINS 


a Pinion! onc CAS, 


ct 

hr Birrase 18 Rents 

a, new Ready, by 
OF Ube leas: 


ie 


far the best 
momey. Presi shippi:.g 


one ten utes, 
TiN Bebe Meeda ta 


eeveecceun~ 








80 as to introduce quickty, 

lam very busy: no time to 
write more about this 
beautiful tT organ in 
this advertisement. What 
I want is for you to send 


is 

ter than anything thatcan 
be wriiten, instrument 
oy for — it sings 
Money 

refunde oka interest, 
if not as re presented aft: 
ome year’s use. Nott ng 
by correspondence 


RS WELCOME 


and person who will call 
select organ in per 
$5.60 v ..: be deduct 


=ern KR k.; fare, excursic 
48; time, 2 hours. Fla 
ACH Meets all Traing 
HOTEL MEALS gratis 
- Whether rou buy or not, 
BE yourr: cortipy wolvces 
vist te Largest 
Organ W orks in existence 
anyway Tliuetrated 
sialogues sent Free 


BEATTY, Washingten, New Jersev. 


an equality with the richest so far as books 


I 


known. My books are 


Among the authors aud works a 


nt free on request, or m 


thousands of quotations which might be made = from 


iut influenced by the lash of millionaire 


yortion ot them the best editions published 
ections from them will be sent to any part 
suatrantee that the books 


vive reasonable 


ctura transportation at my expense. 


mth New pp ibliecations are added to the list 


NOT sold by dealers— 


re those of ; 


treikie, Burns, 
Ritts Ingelow, 
‘ iv beare Arnel, 

ind Howson, Goldsmith, 
Paine, Tennyson, 
Chambers, Library of 
shakespeare, Universal Knowl- 
\ ton, edge, 
Byvren, and other# 


y 68-page INustrated Catalogue, for 


JOHN B. ALDEN Publisher, I8 Vesey St., New York. 










Everythiugin Drv Goods, 
Wearing ApparwJl and 
Nousekeepinz Appoint 
mentssent byr mnaike xpress or freight,2c -cord- 
ing to ¢'reumnstances—subject_ to return and 
refund of mo: v if not satisfactory. Cata- 
logue, with details, mailed on application. 

JOUN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA, 
We have the largest retail stock fa the United States. 


The Album Writer's F riend, 

















Containing %0 Choice Gems of Poetry and Pro-€ 
suitable fourwriting in Autograph Albums = 
thing that ever ly wants. 64 pages, pape! re, 
15 cents; clot! w cents Stamps tab A 
) - A \ b 
Ja. 





ure guaranteed. Dr.J.B, Mayer, 831 Arch St., P 


RECKLES. ANDTAN. For 15 centsT wil ; 
a re 1? for removing freckles and tan. 4 
G. W. GAYLORD, Port Colder, New Jderse\. 


Be Morphine abtt Cured int 
pay till Cared. 
‘OPIUM E322 ) — 2 BPHEMS, Lebanca, VLG 
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pe a 
“Presenting the Bride” Heard From 
, Baldwin, Wis., May 19, ’83. 

Editor Posi—I received the picture, ‘‘Presenting 
the Bride, ** in due time, and all who have seen it are 
delighted with it. You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my ,fricads expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium ! 

v. BF. 








Philmont, S. C., May 22, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is farahead of the premiums usually offered by 
newspapers, and certainilv ought to bring you many 
subseribers. Am quite proud of it. , 
A. A. B. 





Macon, Mo., May 21, ’83. 
Fidltor Post—Your premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’ came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express ny thanks to’you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all, W4All send some subscriptions soon, 
R. 8. P. 


Browning, Mo, May 19, ’82. 
E.ll'or Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride’’ received, and 1 consider it.grand. I have 
shown it toseveral of my friends, and each and every 
one of them pronounce it beautiful. 





M.E. A. 





Martin, Tefin., May 22, ’82. 
Fditor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride.’* It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers fur you. 


A.N. 


Sheldon, Ill., May 23, °83. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride, ** has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscrivers soon, 


oO. W.H. 





Janesville, Ind., May 22, ’83. 

Edijor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, **Presenting the Brice,’* at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. Lam greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present, I have shown it to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
miuim they have ever had the pleasure of beholding, 
Will do all that lies in ny power to increase your sub- 
cription list, 


Cc, A.W. 


P Weir City, Kan., May 19, °82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and 
am more than picased with ft. It is by far the hand- 
soinest picture | ever saw. 


F. 38. 





Rock Bluff, Fla., May 19, 83, 
Editor Post—Have received my picture, ‘*Present- 
ing the Bride,*’ and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. I aim well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
somest and most valuable premium they ever saw. 
Ss. W. J. 





Cadaretta, Miss., May 21, °83. 


Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘*Presenting the 
Bride,*’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it, All whe have seen the picture 
think itis just superb, Expecttogct you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 

we 3. Fi 
Greenville, Tex., May 20, ’82. 

Editor Post—I received ny premium last night, and 
think it very beautiful, I will with pleasure aid you 
jn raleing your subscription list, and I think I can 


wel a great many suvecribers for you. “~~ 
7 . 


Glenwood, Iowa., May 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Dost+My beautiful pre- 


miuin Photo-Vleograph, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** 
came duly to hand, and it is even better than you 
claimed it to be. I willsee whatI can do for you in 


the way of new subscribers, 


Bb. 8. B. 





Taylor’s Bridge, N. C., May 19, 82. 
FAdlitor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
Liful picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,’ in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 


do for you in the way of subseribers. 


@. B. BD. 





Portsmouth, Va., May 24, ’82. 


Editors Post—I received iny preintum for The Post, 


miu ever saw. 
=! @. BH. A. 





Malvern, Iowa., May 18, ‘83. 
FAitor Post—‘*Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with ft. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the inspection of our ree i 





Pleasantville, Ind., May 22, ‘82. 


received, THE POST is a 
And the picture is very 
pleased with it. Everyone whohas seen 
considers it grand. 


splendid literary journal. 
Am greatly 
= 

the picture 


handsome. 


4 J. 





Corvallis, Ore., May 15, ’82. 
Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
sevting the Bride,’’ and think it very beautiful. Had 
it framed and hung up two hours after ite arrival. 
is salmired by everyvody. 
T. P. W. 





} 











for which accept tuanks. [tis the most beautiful pre- — 


| 
| 


Fditor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium | 


It 
| Agents 


Facetie. 


A Western invitation: Come out and 
**blow’’ up with the country, 


An Illinois paper, in describtng a late tor- 
nado, says: **A white dog, while attempting to wea- 


ther the gale, was caught with bis mouth open and 
turned luside out,"' 


‘“‘What makes the milk so warm?’’ the 
milkman was asked, when he brought the can to the 
door one morning. **Please, mum, the pump-han- 


dle*s broke, and missus took the water from the 
boiler.*’ 





How much pleasanter this world would 
be to live in were it as easy to go to bed at night as it 
to remain there in the morning, and as easy to get 
up in the morning as it is to talk about it before going 
to bed ? 


A “pocket guide’’ for instruction in the 
art of swimming has been published in New York, 
When you fall overboard and don't know how to 
swim, all you have to dois totread water and read 
your guide, 


There are 956 ‘‘poetessee"’ in Germany. 
Phataccounts for the enormous and rapidly-inereas- 
ing German liomigration tothe land of the tree. Still 
the poor refugees are only Jumping out of the frying- 
pan intothe fire, 


It wasa cold day for the nobby young 
man when the pretty girl who wanted to be compli- 
mentary and say he looked swell, let her grammar 
getaway with her to the extent that she should say 
he Tooked swollen, 


Little Selim Myers swallowed a dime be- 
longing tohis mother one day last week. 
cents of his own, and when he realized that the coin 
belonged to his mother, he jJubilantly exclaimed: 
‘I'm glad it wasn’t mine,*’ 


Ile had ten 


The scene is laid 
carriage, where the passengers are 
furiously, The eighth passenger, cour- 
‘I beg your pardon, gentlemen, but I do 
hope that my not sinoking doves not inconvenience 
you,** 

A child born recently in Turkish Kurdis- 
tan had quite a heavy beard, and the Diarbekir news- 
paper say that ‘‘from the moment of its birth its be- 
havior has been tar from satisfactory; that It is ex- 
cessively nolsy and violent,’ Perhaps the child wants 
a shave 


HALL’S 
Hair Renewer. 


Seldom does a popular remedy win such @ 
strong hold upon the public confidence as has 
HALL’s HAIR RENEWER. The cases in which 
it has accomplisbed a complete restoration of 
color to tae hair, and vigorous health to the 
scalp, are innumerable. 

Oid people like it for its wonderful power to 
restore to their whitening locks their original 
color and beauty. Middle-aged peoyie like it 
because it prevents them from getting bald, 
keeps danudrulf away, aud makes the hair 
grow thick and strong. Young ladies like it 
as a dressing because it gives the hair a beau- 
tiful glossy lustre, and enables them to dress 
it in whatever form they wish. Thus it is the 
favorite of all, and it has become so simply 
because it disappoints no one. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 
FOR THE WHISKERS 


Has become one of the most important popt- 
lar toilet articles for gentlemen's use. When 
the beard is gray or naturally of an unde 
sirable shade, BUCKINGHAM’S Dyg is the 
remedy. 


A polite man, truly: 
in a railway 
smoking 
teously. 





VEGETABLE 
SICILIAN 





PREPARED BY 
R. Fr. Hall & Co., Nashua, N.H. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


UTTOMATIC ORGANS.ONLY 85,00, Circu- 
lars free. tHarbach Organina Co., Philada., Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 
a Champion 
WASHING 


p 








In order to advertise NOUS ND HO 


eubscribers promptly, we have to make the fol 
Princely and maguiscent offer to exch and every reader of ths 





} 
| 





MACHIINE 
* # . se 
Agents wanted inevery 
county: the best, « heap- 
est, and the best-selling 
Washereverinvented, It 
occupies Te tore Tooth 
than a wringer.is strony, 
duratile and simple, and | 
ie easily operated, and 
savesover half the time 
and labor in waching. Send fora Price-list. Larve 


° ‘rade dad Agents. A 2 
discount to the Trade ao c ®., Millport, N. Y. 


SEAMAN & ¢ 
GUIDE TO SUCCESS, 


WITH 
USINESS and 


FORMS * 





BOCIETY 
Is BY FAR the best Busin: es and & | Guide and 
Hand-Book ever published Much the latest. It tells 
HOW TO DO EVEKY THING im the best way How tu be 
yourownlawyer. Huw to do business corree and success- 
fally. How to actin society and inevery part of life. and 
contains a gold mir varied ia rmatin is pens t 
all classes for constant reference. Agents Wanted f:' 
fe repare tim Tuk w why thiet kof REA . - 


mn aay 


as 
Lady Agents 
4 ’ e z Queen City 
Mhirta hing *upperters, ete. 
ae ree. Address Queen 
fuspenderCa.,Cincmaat 


ce Der 


Mm lee 
fit BF 


U 





Sa 
City 


Make money selling our familv Medi- 


cines. Nocapital required, Standard 
Cure Co., 197 Pearl 8t., New York, 


| 


| 


} 


| 


Pe It ie the common practice of the 
ef Eagland and >witserlaad te purchase 
their respective countries all the gold and siiver watchrawh: 4 
; have been unredeemed, simply for tue sake o: the @oidandailior 
| @ases. The works are thea old to a celebrated wath fra who 
have mide aepecalty of tiie business. The firm places te wor.s 
in the haods of sail.iul workmen, who setio work ond pul them in 
as good condition as possible. These works embraceevery variety f 
movement, sme of them being very Lue and perfect tunckeepers, 
all handsomely ened. We have Juss prrchased the entire stock 
25,4) of @ banks pé concern of the above deacriLed watches at 
than the first cost ofthe raw m terial 
On receipt of @1. 24), the subscription price of Hones and 
Biome. and 61.00 extra to pry for packing, postage, and register- 
r fag, we will send Henne nud Meome for «ne year’ / numbers) 
and one of these wat hes, roerraip, to any ad caple the Units d 
States. Wa'ches mail: d the day the order isreceived The watches 
wore parchaed speciaily to go with Meuse und Hume, and 
will be furnished oniy to eubecribers to that public tin. In order 
to batrodace it at once we muke thie unusual offer, which could net 
be made were it not for ‘he fact that we bought tle watches at oue- 
quarter cost of m-auiacture. 
On receipt of ) conte extra we will send our new and elegant 
Watch chain, with a Whistle Charm and Dog Uall Attach- 
ment —just (he thing for hunters and sporting men. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS DFESCRIRED, 
Address METROPOLITAN PUBLISHING CO., 
2539 Broadway, New Vork City, N.Y, 


WHAT THEY SAY OF US. 


West Point, N, V., Oct. 17, 1849. Metropolitan Pubiish!» 
Company. Genta.: [am In receipt o: tiehanderme premium wath 
sentine. I was much surprised to know that rs could eupply >> 
good a Umekeeper tor eo little mony HoUsk AND HO, 
alone ie wortt tue price. Enc'osed j lense find six) ) new au!- 
scriptions ut @/.60. Please send met jremium watrhes theeame 
style 


os the last. Very truly yours, Lieut ES Farrow. Ari 
urfreesboro, ‘Lenn., Sept , 168/. Genta. Watehorrved 
© All right in time keeping qualities. Jess» W Sparta, Jr 


Kt. Paul, Minn., Sept. is. 
it in, Gen. KR. W. J hoson. 


*remium received, ania nice one 


Wrightstown, Minn, Spt e, 


"82. Received premium iast nig’ t. Wil eatefied. Martha 
Goodale. Konth Gardiner, Me., ler vi, ' Rew. ive 
watch and paper; like them much; vasoffered@ «forwatch dont 
want to sell. Il ©. Goodwin, Wuverty, Pa, Feb 1,’ 





Received the beaut: ul premium wah. It keeps good thre 
ewelet pronounced it eon siiver, M. M Hafnd. Tettiinotiale 
ike the .vove received every day. 


N. B.—The popular and benutiful weekly publica- 
tien Lnown pe HOUSE AND HOME, Uluctrated 
mewapaper (ertabliched 14%), In one of the beat and most 
legunt'y illustrated weekly newspapers of the day, 
al of News, Art, Selence, Fashion, Music, Voetry, 
far mange Stories, Wit and Mumer, Lacful Knew- 
i] e, and Amusement for cvery American home. In 
fact, gietortal history of the world from week to 
week—alateen pues hbenutifully I lust rated—same 
eize as Marper’s or Leolic’s illustrated weeklies. 


our 


Any parties who would like 
fLevther evidence regarding the 
business ability and reputation 
of the publishers of House and 
Hlome and to those who may be 
in doubt regarding our reasponsi- 
bility or of our being able to jill 
aul orders promptiy at rates so 
conspicuously and unusually 
low, we refer to the testimony of 
the following well known persons 
wao have subscribed for House 
and Home and received the prem- 


dum Waich, 
Received Waten and Paper ketherm much > wag offered 
$i for wat dun twa 


C Goopwts 


Mo. 
Received the beautiful premium watch. 


h Gardner 


ir 


keeps good time: our jeweler pronounced it 

Cota Sliver. WW. MW. MOC RKORD,. Waverly, Pa. 
Would not take ot remiom wate t keeps per 

fecttime ‘ W Jack«O MI Vert Latta s. Ala 


Preminen watch received, gives good «entt«- 


faction. The best preminsiteversaaw offervd 
with » prper. 
JAMES FF. CMAPEL. Lake Marin, Wis. 
Watcn an ape ‘ Ti) ; st ne 


worth the mene 

BM FRANELIN, Wat y 
Premiums came thi ning, thanks. They 

are allicould wish + erfeetly «ntistied, 
C.K. SHERLADO, Auburn, Cal. 

Received premium wateli an of 

charm —the chain \« pretty and Ithan« 
JOUN W LITTELL L geton N J. 


The premium watch which Ereceived some 
werks nego. kheep« better time than a gold 
watch PF paid B1O0O for. Kvery man ond bey 
can have awatch now, and they whould toke 
advantage of your unceualed offer by scnding 
at once. 

Dr. W. B. MILLS, Soratoga Springs. Vv. % 

The watch came its ev) “f 
fectiy satisfactory. Llike Hotes axp Hom very 

PRUCKNEY HAN EINS, Andersen, 1 

Received premium watch oll right, and 
much posers with the appouruance of a time- 
plece for solittle moneys. Will do 
toincrease the circulution ¢ wl 
per. WILLIE SOKRTH., tankee Hill, ¢ 

We have recelved your paper a 
ith Will present rt 


1 Maker, Roan: & Va 





‘a i ruus lis ‘ 


rr adie 


Aare 





u- 
al. 

1 wat 4 "we 5 : 

with theta t ate " 

(LAY “ia te 
Received the premium wotch: keeps wo 

time; ms neighbors wondered how you ems! ! 

Kive such a watch fort moneys 






au. anwood, Butler Co 
! appre your B asp thos 
GEO H LASTZ 4 ? | 
i think nm great deal of sour Eluewternted 
Mouse and Home paper PIE VED SREEEE 
A y b 
Received pres! res tomet Orie Sires 
thuank« SCoary VV sr aed Stat vise ‘ } 
Rece.ved watch in coo! ore kheep= vers 


goed time: ms famils oa well oan msveetf well 
pleased with Mouse rnd Lome. paper alons 
well worth the mones. 
THOWAS MW. ALLEN. Marietto, Ga 
Iam pleased wi the pa . ‘ i wa 
Either one ls wel, worth ti ! 


E. B. PEOPLES, Baszeiis 


sa 








and tecure | 
ing mort | 


ld aud silver refiners | 
omtepawnabrokers {| 


Premium watch and geate eeis*see. Ves 
chain te he ° 
have ne faujete Ring. — 7 
Wks C. INWIN. Cartton, Pa. 
Tifke your Ii'netrated ores atm Rows very mach. it 
an the true ring to it ®. 8 JONES. Albioa.R. 1 
oad time. Bmmnationed sea wich pen eee 
+ bard cuccees in yam a fe wan ee S 





Jamin recelptofyour watch wtt Plenset 
it le more thar | expected. “" Vets, Lanottey. ie ’ 

Premium watch recetved— rfec 
time-khee per; rem wellentian oe = 6s . 

W. 8. BARTON, Paimyra, Me. 
e'ptf your premiom waten, indeed I can't 
how you ean afford to send sech a precious 


tlemoney, Your Horse asp Home isa vai 
wadle gem arnong the nameroue American 


W. F FOTT, Teacher. So Bt Leute, Me 


The premium watch arrt 
ved. am well 
Pleased with ‘¢t, wilt st sountl the ewhecrite. 
eretcan. Mra. 1. wah iH. JACKSON, wR. 
Watch ant pacer reeeive! tite the paper well wate 
runsfiretrate CRAMER B. POTTER, Syivan Leake, Fie. . 


Hones and Home improves with 
every 
Rumber. Dour epinion= on political cuestione 
eapectialls deserve consifderniion. ’ 
>». W. DICKINSON, Mickman, Ky. 
Received premium watch to-day in good running order 
well worth the mone . 


y 
JNO. L NILDERYALL, Wellestey, Ont. Canada 


Received Mouse and Home pre 
watch allright was pleased one 5 ait the 
te Bo want the agency of thin town. and 

will canvases iti have ali names 

u. DPD. HORTON, 
Tiover asp Howe la a good 
tthan TL eapected Sold it for 
J. Snyder, Pequaming, Mich 


Received premium watch tn cood order; 
ives entire satiafnetion both tor atsle and 
erplinug time, Hind n firet-cines Silvernmith 

etnmine it-entd they would cost wholesale, 
double what pete. 
A. il. NAMSEY, Covington. Ga. 


preminnm all right 


, Very good l-oking watch; 
pPiea pt thanke 
° FC. STILLWAN Conn 


Received House and Home nnd your «plen- 
@idlittle watch Thanks Sucecessto sour ene 
terprise Kyery number is on improvement 
onthe Inst. May it throw it« benign influcaco 
overour entire countrys My son in fast be- 
coming arran under its influcnece 





romised new. 
wel, Mich. 


joy Premium wetch 
ber em 








Recelved 


Miainvtile, 








€ CRAW, Cowles, Webster Co., New. 
w rend you more subseribersto Hover asp Hows. 
tla vers teresting and ry re walt ft heepe get time 
(. K WAKSING. Greenvi te, Va. 
The premium wateh arrived 


to-day. It 
keeps time as good ns one thet cost end.oo 
thanks 


JOHN BEEK WAN, Jr. Venu Mennewiek.®. J. 


y rillustrated Paper t« preat!y admired Think you 
willy # subscribers here 
J 3 CALLOW. Clevetand., Onle 
Received the watch: am well plensed. 
Mra. MARY TATE. Kirkville, lowa. 
Teend fou many thanks forthe watch you sent meafew 
dave a, It heeps pood time 
K J CTIRISTIANS ON. Helena Cal 


Received the premium watch. Te any # 
am plenaed does not convey the proper mean. 
ing. Sire. Enmdelighted: It erceeda my ex. 
pecintions, and in u good timepiece. 
my thank =. 

imi A. WwW 

Received pre " 
Am mat od ‘ 


Accept 
ILLIAMS, Preacott, Kansas. 


1} 8 represented 

“wr Ala 
Howse ond Home i<improving wonderfully 

Rh. W.SWILED, O80 Arch St... Philae iphin. ts 


Received the nea t eased” 
eh te 


‘a 
Ww JACKSON 


rr ' 


’ noe wr ri t 
(itas Thhowpeao } eo (se 
Reecived House ond Hamme and the premium 
watch; wellplenscd withthem. Ewilllact ae 
sour veent hinplace., Goodmans bere that 
VWantthe paver nal watet. 
WY. HEMSLEY. Raymond City, W. Va. 
Our object in giring away aa many Valaabl 
Premioma t« fo introduce and advrertiae ROUAB 
AN!) HOMER und push ita cireulation up far be 
voud anything erer before known in the Newspaper 
business. Weare determined to get 


ONE MILLION SUBSCRIBERS. 
Metropolitan Publishing Company, 
252 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 







R. DOLLARD, 
513 


CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premicr Artist 


IN TEATR. 






a 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 








EARL GRAY, more or less set in the 
shade of late years, is being decidedly 
revived. 

Several of the toilets prepared by Worth, 
in view of the coronation festivities, for the 
Empress and for various ladies of the Rus- 
sian Court, were of different shades of pale, 
silvery grey; and the yr nis taiseurs,”’ 
who are slowly but surely destroying 
Worth, Rodriguez, Alexander, Dusirzean 
and the rest, have all bad a great deal to do 
with grey this summer. 

Some of the New York establishinents 
are following suit and turning out grey 
toilets and costumes full of * paschutt’’ and 
elegance, which rejoice the heart of women 
whose complexion is fair and brightenough 
to. 

STAND THIS MOST TRYING OF 

This dress will serve as a specimen: 
Round narrow skirt of silver gray ottoman 
with a pyramid of side plaits reaching 
barely above the knees in the front. 

Framing these plaits bands, like 
slanting panels, of darker gray plush. 

Polonaise of ottomnan draped away from 
this front like a long redingote, and falling 
in straight plaits behind to the top of a nar- 
row plaiting on the back of the skirt. 

At the neck a plaited square of ottoman, 
surrounded by a jabet of duchesse. 
over the 
the 
which is 


COLORS. 


broad 


Narrow bands of duchesse laid 
sleeves to form cufls, and the ends of 
lace gathered full inside the elit 
made on the under part of the sieeve. 

The adjuncts for the costume are lony 
‘“perle gris’ yloves, which are coming into 
fashion again, an ‘osier™’ or basket bonnet 
of black and white braid, with a bunch of 
pink roseson the front, gray plush 
strings and a parasol of black Spanish lace 
over @ gray satin lining. 


and 


THE BASKET BONNE! 

has no lining; the light shows through = it 
as it would through any ‘realy’ fruit 
basket a woman might place in jeston her 
head; and, the resemblance 
tween a lide fruit basket and,these plaited 
straw bonnets is of the closest, particularly 
the case, for the 
‘hoot tlowers is substituted some 


indeed, be- 


whet, as is occasionally 


tain aL pe- 
tizing-loohing cherries, blackberries, apri- 
eots or currants. 


Phe white nun’s veilings tiade at fashion- 


able establishinents for this) summer are 
tnostly pattern dresses with narrow lines 
of colored embroidery done in silk. 

This sort of trimming is decidedly the 
newest thing for that stvle of dress, 

It does not exclude lace as a further ftin- 


ish, but it renders any large quantity of it 
UN necessary, 

The embroidery, 
modest line in 


Which is generally a 
with 
rings or inedallions at intervals, runs along 
the top of the founces on the apron, if the 
costume has one, and the front of 
the basque and the sleeves, 

Itgives a faint touch of 
dress and a certain neat, trim 


chain stitel, Strall 


fortis 


the 
appearance 


eolor to 


Which is pleasing. 

Equally new; but imore “voyant’ and 
also less dressy than these veiling pattern 
dresses, are others of a coarser quality with 
broad bands in colors stamped on the tia- 
terial representing anitnals, landscapes and 
grotesque figures in tnotley procession. 

This is original, though neither artistic 
nor beautiful. 

A creain-colored veiling with a bright 
red border of this deseription will make 
quite a “stunning” costume for the morn- 
ing at the watering places. 

The correct way for inaking it up would 
be to have two flounces of the colored bor- 
der on the skirt, these flouuces being gath- 
ered, and that without much tulness. 

A long round apron of the plain veiling 
would trim the front appropriately, and 
the back drapery could also be plain. 

One thoroughly new arrangement tor 
back drapery is effected by laying one end 
of the large square breadth on the right 
side of the skirtin full plaits, and letting 
the other end hang straight on the left side, 
forming a loose, square corner. 


The basque of such a veiling dress as 
thatof which we speak might be made 
without anvofthe bright border,two narrow 
pieces estufl being carried from the 
neck a w fr tand held at the wast 
Ly & Binal inch of sifirring. 

But it would be more effective to have 


in addition either a deep collar in the back, 
or a bignh straight collar ali round, of the 
border, with cuffs of it, and the postillion 
back wnight be arranged in one organ plait, 
right in the centre, with revers of the 
der turning over to ineet it on both sides, 
We have spoken on another occasion of the 
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bor- } 
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sun hats of shirred laae and mull, the 
“capelines,"’ which will*be so much worn 
by Frenchworen this suininer. 

This past week we have been shown still 
newer ones, which have the light poke 
frame covered with fine ecru Irish point 
embroidery. 

The embroidery used is fully eight inches 
wide, and sometimes ten. 

It is plaited over the brim, and also over 
the high crown; but the plaits are not rez- 
ular, but soft and broken. 

Instead « { flowers colored ribbon is used 
to suj ly the trimming. 

In one case two bits of scarlet watered 
ribbon escape from under the brim in the 
back and are tied in a loose knot, the ends 
hanging. 

In another a pale blue satin ribbon en- 
circles the crown, with the embroidery 
veiling it, and is tied in a flat bow on the 
brim in front, while the ends escape in the 
back and are knotted simply together, as 
above described. 

The lacesun hats are, upon the whole, 
prettier than these newer ones, because 
they have a lighter appearance. 

Bretonne or Pompadour, about three 
inches wide, is much einployed for making 
thei. 

The lace is half gathered, halt plaited, in 
successive rows beginning fromthe top of 
the crown, where it is disposed in smali 
circle. 

Flowers are better than ribbons for these 
sun hats. 

About the prettiest we have seen 
chister of pink and blue morning 
nestling on the front of the brim. 

These hats **sound’’ sv easy to make that 
every woinan will probably imagine she 
can inanufacture one for herself in a very 
sinall space of tine, and with an even smal- 
ler expenditure of trouble. 

But let her not so deceive herself. 

It costs more that at first appears to turn 
a really pretty sun hat of this kind. 


had a 
giories 


; 


If it is not very graceful and ‘‘chic,”’ it is 
very decidedly dowdy-looking. 

There is no medium, 

Itis vet a question whether ioe style 
itself will ‘‘take” very largely ip this 
eountry. | 

Everybody wore “capelines” in’ France 


last Suilmmer, however, and in’ Fogland. 

They are inuch favored for garden hats. 
The most generally popular hats for more 
dressy purposes will be this sumer, as 
usual, large white straws with long white 
plumes, 

Leghorns, however, are not as 
chosen as for some vears past. 


largely 


fine, rich 


vellow tinge, are much employed, 


Enylish straws, which have a 


Very large square crowns are the rule for | 


all broad-brimined hats. 

Al‘ the white trimming laces, provided 
they are moderately fine in quality, are 
used on the white hats, and a good deal of 
white satin ribbon comes into play. 

A Leghorn of medium size, bent into a 
poke, has nothing on the outside but some 
white satin ribbon tied up into three or 
four eoquettish little bows, evhich form a 
sortof chain on the brim in front, and two 
straps of satin ribbon, doubled to form 
inch-wide bands, passed across tne back of 
the bigh crown, half an apart 
from the other. 

A tiny little bow is set) at 
these bands. 

The inside of the briin has a plaiting of 
broad Bretonne lace. 

A hbigh-crowned, vellowish English 
straw with a straight brim: of imediuim size 


ineh one 


both ends of 


has two rows of plaited Bretonne beth in- | 
| side and oatside the said brit. 


On the outside the second row laps over 
the first, leaving only the edge of it ex 
posed. 

On the front is awhite feather ponmpon 
and a large black. 

Two long white plumessweep away on 
tne left. 

A Leghorn flat is trimimed with two lomg 
plumes, one laid around the crown on the 
right side, the other falling over the 
turned brim on the left. 

A large rosette of Pompadour joins the two 
feathers together in the front. 

A quilling of Poinpadour serves as a lin- 


lig. 


up 


Fireside Chat. 


SE-CLEANING NOTES. 


Hot 
OUSE-CLEANING should bave 1 
nxed dats tbe held entirelv su 
ject to Lhe Weather. 


Everything should be removed from 
each bed-room which has béen in constant 
use during the winter, and from the rooms 
which have been occupied Ly visitors much 
of the time. 

Guest-rooms which have been closed, or 
| used but a few days, wil! not need cleaning 

beyond a good airing, dusting and wiping 


EVENING 











changes are to be made in carpets and 
window-hangings. 

In the occupied bed-rooms the closets 
should be cleaned first, and, if ble, the 
day before the room, orit might even be 
done several days before. 

All the clothes should be removed from 
the closet, aud hung out in the air and sun 
in the clothes yard or on a porch, and left 
there all day, the boxes, ete., removed froin 
the shelves, and they, with the catch-ulls, 
bags, and shoe-Lag, looked over, and all 
the odds and ends relentlessly disposed of. 
Ifthe walls are of hard finish they sbould 
be washed off with tepid water. 

If they are prepared they can be rubbed 
off with a dry cloth. 

If the shelves and floor are washed cif 
with clear lime-water they will remain de- 
lightfully white and pure all summer. 

A closet floor should never be carpeted. 
If the floor is old, oil-cloth of a light color 
may be put over it. 

Belore the things are removed from the 
room they should be cleaned and dusted. 
The smaller articles can be put away in 
the closet, and larger ones reinoved in an- 
amber room. 

The glass over the pictures should be 
cleaned with dry whiting and woolen 
cloth. 

Carved brackets or shelves should have 
the dust removed from them with a solt 
brush, and afterward be well rubbed with 
linseed oil and a woolen cloth. 

The mirror should be rubbed oft with 
whiting ‘ 

The mattresses and bedding should be 
put out where they can have the benefit of 
air and sun. 

The carpet is taken up alter all the turni- 


ture is remnoved, and put outon the grass 
to be cleaned. 

The floors are then swept, and the walls 
wiped off with a small bag of wheat bran. 


The windows should be washed with cold 
water in which soda has been put. 

The soda will remove all spots and stains 
from glass,and keep it from having a 
sinoky look. 

Soap should never be used on glass. 

The floor should be mopped off with hot 
water and soap, or with ciean litne water. 
After it is dry, and belore the carpet is put 
down, wash it around tor a distance of six 
or eight inches from t!e walls, with a mix- 
ture of equal parts of turpentine and cain- 
plor, to destroy and keep away moths. 

If matting is to take the place of the oar- 
pet, the latter should be folded up, and 
sheets of blotting-paper wet with the mix- 


ture of turpentine and camphor laid be- 
tween the folds, 
If itisthen put in a large store box 


which bas been papered over on the inside, 
and a newspaper with turpentine and cam- 
phor placed over the top, it will be secure 
froin moths. 

After the carpet or matting is put down 
there is nothing lett todo but pring back 
and arrange the furniture and = various 
trifles, which, asthey are all cleaned and 
dusted, rubbed up and polished, takes but 
a little while. 

It isa good plan, if the room is one oecu- 
pied constantly, to bring in bedding from 
another room, and let the mattresses and 
pillows have a few day’s sunning. 

A hair mattress should be thoroughly 
dusted off with awhisk broom dampened, 
The pillows should be washed off with a 
brush dipped in hot water ; let enough wa- 
ter soak Into them to wet the feathers well, 
then let them dry in the sun, turning once 
a day, and bringing in or covering up at 
pivht, and the teathers will seein like new. 
A feather bed can be treated in the = saine 
manner. 

If the tick needs washing, scrub it with 
warin soap-suds,rinse well with clear water 
and dry in the sun. 

It is Well to be sure that the pillows and 
beds are perfectly free from moisture be- 
fore putting them in use again. 

Alter the upper stories have been finished 
the lower tloor coines in for its share of at- 
tentions. 

The same plan—one ortwo rooms at a 
time, and each article cleaned as it is taken 
from its place—should be followed. 

It the wood work bas been grained and 
varnisbed, it may be cleaned in the saine 
way, and if the varnish is marred and 
scratched, itean be restored to its former 
good looks by applying turpentine and lin- 
seed oi], equal parts of each, well mixed 
together, and ruLbed in with a silk or 


| woolen cloth. 


A very good polish for furniture is equal 


| parts of sweet oil, turpeatine and vineyar, 


| off the wood-wark and windows, unless 


nixed together, and applied with a sponge 
or woolen cloth. 

If there is any reason to anngess that 
moths have made inroads in upholstered 
furniture, it should be sprinkled with ben- 
zine. 

The Lenzine is putina small watering- 
pot, such asis used for sprinkling house 
plants, and the upholstered parts of 
furniture ihevoughiy Saturated with 
fluid. 

It dors not spot the most delicate silk, 
the unpleasant odor passes off after an hour 
or two in the air, and it will cuunpletely ex- 


terminate the tnoths. 


the 


Hangingsof all kinds should be taken 
lownatthe spring cleaning, well dusted, 
aired, and, if there are any signs of inoths, 
sprinkled with benzine. 


If the ceilings are to be 
should be done the 
and the curtains down. 

Smoke stains can be cleaned off of ceil- 
Ings by washing the:n with water in which 
comnmon washing soda has been dissolved. 
If the ceiling is cracked, or small pieces of 
plaster have fallen out, it can be made 
sinooth again by filling up the places with 
plaster of Paris nixed with water. 


w bitewashed, it 


while carpets are up 
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(Correspondence. 


Beta, (Upland Pa.)— 1. Judging from 
your description, we think you are very pretty. 


2. Your friend jis of a jealous disposition. 3. Your 
writing is excellent. 


Oo. W. B., (Lebanon, Pa.)— Deafness 
produced by scarlatina is not hereditary, but the ten- 
dency to weakness in the internal ear, which causes 
scariatina to affect the hearing, is likely to pass on to 
the next generation. 


F. G. R., (Philadelphia, Pa.)—James K. 
Polk, the eleventh President of the United States, 
was born in Mecklenburg County, N. C , in 1795. His 
ancestors are said to have emigrated from the north 
of Ireland earl) in the eighteenth century. The name 
was Originally Rollock, but, like so many other 
Irish names, it became anglicize! as we have it 
now. 


PauL, (Morgan, Va.) — The ordinary 
trough-battery is as simple ds any. It consists of a 
wooden trough, divided into compartments, 
containing the acid. In each of these compart- 
tmnents hangs two plates, ‘one of zinc and the 
other of copper, suspended toa wooden bar, which 
can be raised so as to lift th@ plates out of the acid 
when not in use, 


Duncan, (Marshall, Kansas.) — The 
young lady is too young to know her own mind, or 
to decide on such a serious matter as an engagement. 
Break off the whole affair for the present, and in 
three or four years you and she will be better fitto 
judge whether you should be engaged atall: and ig 
you are then engaged yeu will get along with each 
better than you do now. 


READER, (Bradley, Ark.)—Among the 





| ancient poets the cornucopia was a horn out ot which 


proceeded plenty of all things, by a particular privi- 
lege which Jupiter granted his nurse. The real sense 
uf the fable is that in Lybia there is a little territory, 
shaped not unlike a bullock*’s horn, exceedingly 
fertile, given by King Ammon to his daughter 
Amalthea, whom the poets feign to have been Jupi- 
ter’s nurse. 

Jack, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—You ask too 
much, What the ingredients of beer are now-a-days, 
and how they are used in its manufacture, is more 
than anybody not in the business can very well find 
out. Among whatare considered legitimate mgre- 
diervts of beer are barley, wheat, rice, corn, oats and 
peas. The illegitimate ingredients are kept a secret 
by the manufacturers, and so are many of the pro- 
cesses by which those ‘‘unknown «uantities*’’ are 
turned into the various kinds of fluids that are called 
beer. 


C.S. D., (Worcester, Mass.)—When the 
lips are dry and cracked even ju warm weather, the 
trouble is likely to be due to general ill-health rather 
than tuanything which loeal applications can re- 
lieve. Take exercise, keep your room wellaired, and 
be careful to eat and drink slowly and in moderation. 
{t willdo no harm to use some form of lip-Salve, 
which you can get from any druggist, not because 
such salves have any more power to heal than glyce- 
rine and vaseline, bnt because they are harder, more 
pleasant to apply, and protect the surface better by 
remaining ou it longer. 


ADMIRER, (Kensington, Pa.)—The most 
highly civilized nations of antiquity used to burn the 
bodies of their dead, and place the ashes in funeral 
urns, often of great beauty. When Europe woke up 
from the night of the dark ages, men naturally 
turned to the remaining fragments of the old civiliza- 
tion and copied them, somerimes too servilely ; in 
this spirit they adorned the mouuments to the dead 
with urns for the ashe- of the departed, although the 
practice of cremation had abandoned, and the 
remains, in reality, lay decaying and = under the 
monuments, . 


M. A., (Freeborn, Minn.)—We fear that 
wedo not tully comprehend, If others have, ‘v per- 
verse counsel, alienated your daughter-in-law, bear 
and forbear should be the rule, unless their purpose 
is Vicious in that case, advise your daughter-in-law 
plainly of the character of the work the intermeddlers 
are doling, and then declare yourself unwilling any 
longer to be considered her adviser. If she cannot 
see clearly enough to detect the right, and be brave 
enough todulit, you are not bound to continue a 
hopeless warfare in her behalf, to the destruc- 
tion of your own peace if mind and me happi 


been 


hess, 

Nora, (Montgomery Co., Pa. — You 
have not done anything wrong in corresponding un- 
der the circumstances, and the fact that your friend 
was too ill to write to veu, or that you did net answer 
his letuer for some time, is no reason for breaking off 
the correspondence, There would be nothing impr 
per in exchanging pictures with iim, but a prudes! 
young lady does not hand her photographs about tov 
freely. You should address the gentleman in writing 
as you doin speaking. Ifhis nameis Shaw, for in- 
stance, begin **Dear Mr, Shaw,** unless you were on 
sufficiently confidential terms to use his first nar 
which, in that case, replaces the ‘* Mr. Shaw.” 
‘Dear fricod ** is permissible, but ‘‘Dear sir’ js 
only used in letters of business, . 


BaRKIs, (Montcalm, Mich.)—Cultivate 


| the acquaintance of the ladies whom you do know. 


Confide in the married ladies, not quite as frankly s> 
you have In us, but still frankly. Tell them that yo 

want to meet seme nice girl; ask their advice an! 
counsel, and you will secure their good offices a> wr. 
When you do meet young ladies, do not be disco! 

aged if the first interviews arefa little stiff and ivr- 
sal. Remember you are not the only bashful pers 
in the world. When you are attracted to any parti- 
cular young lady, try to ufake the acquaintance : f 
Ler friends of both sexes, so as to become part of hie! 


| circle, and be able to join in her pursults and amu-r- 


} 


ments. In this way you will be able tu judge of her 
| character and feelings, and recommend yourself t 
her. 

M. V. N., (Philadelphia, Pa.) — There 
is Ouly one possible relation between the attract 
force—that is, the force that draws the planet 

at gential off from its orbit, like a 
a sling—w can cause the planett 
A periect rele wh there arean unlimited 
relations of these two forecs which would 
planet to describe an ellipse. Hence, aithoug 
planet might very well revolve ina circle, 4 
although in point of fact the ellipses described 4 
very near circles, yet the chances are ‘unlimite! 


| against any planet describing an exactcircle. T! 


real ‘‘why** of the matter—why these laws ar 
pressed on these planets—is beyond our experic® 
and istows unknown and unknowable, unless ** 
should either receive higher faculties, or a revelstiv 
from higher beings. 








